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A Special Dividend— 


on your membership investment ! 


THE N. A. C. M. 


Washington Service Bureau 


was established to assist members on their Washington 
problems and to supply accurate information on Washing- 
ton affairs generally. Thousands of members have used the 
Bureau on matters involving almost every governmental 
agency, and enthusiastically endorse its helpfulness. 


Why Not Try It - - - - - = - 


IF YOU HAVE Government claims “bogged down” in 
WASHINGTON ... or Need information on Govern- 
ment Projects— sureties, payments, status . . . Require 
data on Government Agencies, their policies, procedures 
... Want information on laws, bills or WASHING- 
TON matters generally... in short call on the Bureau 
for any assistance that does not involve direct sales or 
legal work. 





















Please Direct Inquiries to 


WASHINGTON SERVICE BUREAU 
National Association of Credit Men 
Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

C. F. BALDWIN, Manager 


“Why don’t retailers sell 





Member Of. 
MATIONAL RETAIL 
HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 


ALLING a price a wholesale price doesn’t make 

it a bargain. The experienced hardware mer- 
chant knows that if he sold to retail trade at whole- 
sale prices he would worry his bank, confuse his 
good customers, and have his clerks and family 
suggest he take a good long rest. 


He justifies his slight profit in the retail field by 
carrying hundreds—perhaps thousands—of as- 
sorted items; through careful buying, which is the 
consumer's major safeguard, and through his 
technical knowledge of the many uses to which 
his stock will be put. 


Fortunately most of his customers know this too, 
and whether they buy a complete set of builders’ 
hardware for a new house or a twenty cent 
screw driver, recognize that his service may be 
as important as the price. 


When the local hardware dealer buys insurance 
from the experienced agent or broker of a stock 
insurance company, he does not say, ‘$50 worth 


NATIONAL SURETY CORPORATION 


VINCENT CULLEN, President 


KIT ee- 1.°° 


HOUSEHOLD 
$1.22 | 
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of insurance, please.’’ He asks for and gets the 
advice and full service of an expert purchasing 
agent in the complex insurance field, like himself 
an expert middleman. No worries about uncovered 
risks that might wreck a business. 


* * * 

Because we believe so thoroughly in the services 
of an expert middleman whether hardware dealer, 
insurance agent or broker, we refuse to accept 
business direct because it is not in the interest of 
the Company or the assured to do so. When you 
buy National Surety Fidelity Bonds, Surety Bonds, 
Burglary or Forgery Insurance through your local 
insurance agent or broker, you deal with a cus- 
tomer and friend who is a fellow member and a 
supporter of the American Business System. 





@ This is a reprint of an advertisement of a stock 
insurance company directed to the independent 
business men in the hardware field in your city. 
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32nd Annual Edition 


CREDIT MANUAL 


of Commercial Laws 


1940 Edition, Completely Revised and Presenting Many New Features, 


represents the accumulated 32-year experience of the National Asso- 


ciation of Credit Men in compiling information about the Federal 


and State Laws which affect business operations. 


44 State Legislatures Passed New Laws During Past Year. Many 


business laws have been enacted or revised. All of these changes in the 


laws of trade are carefully digested in a special 200 page section. Subjects 
covered include Assumed Names, Bad Checks, Bulk Sales, Chattels, Con- 
ditional Sales, Exemptions, Liens, Sales, Frauds, Trust Receipts. 


All The Federal Statutes and Regulations Affecting Trade. The new 
Social Security regulations and how they affect your costs. New interpre- 
tations of the Labor Relations Act. Complete discussion of the 1938 Bank- 
ruptcy Act in the light of the new Supreme Court General Orders. Bonds 


on Public Improvements. 


You Save Money By Placing Your Order Now 


Be one of the first to use this im- 
portant digest of the laws of 
trade. Just send the coupon 
below and we will send you one 
of the first copies of the 1940 
(32nd Annual) Edition of Credit 
Manual when they are received 
from the printer early in Novem- 
ber. Note the Special Price for 
these Pre-publication orders. 





Publication Department. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN 


One Park Ave., 


Please reserve one of the first copies of the 1940 Edition of CREDIT 
MANUAL of Commercial Laws and enter our order at the special pre- 


New York City 


publication price of $4.25 for NACM members (Regular price $6.50). 


Name of Firm 
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Good Fortune 


Good fortune rarely, if ever, “just happens.” Back of 
practically every stroke of genius there is invariably not 
“only great industry but also careful planning. But in- 
dustry and planning are without avail if there is no intimate 
conception of the underlying fundamentals, something that is 
achieved by preliminary preparation and training. 


So it has been; so it is; so it will ever be. And nowhere is 
this more true than in the field of business. 


In this modern civilization, with business broken up into its 
various segments, the need of specialization is self-evident. 
But that specialization, if it is to be sound, must rest upon the 
foundation of a broad, diversified knowledge. When general 
knowledge supports a specialized effort, a better appraisal of 
the relationship of the part to the whole of the problem in 
hand usually follows. 


Credit executives are specialists in a very important field 
of business. Their specialized knowledge, particularly, needs 
a general, fundamental understanding of all problems of busi- 
ness. ‘To emphasize not only the specialized knowledge that 
credit management needs but also, and even more important, 
to broaden that fundamental knowledge, the National Insti- 
tute of Credit was founded. 


The best test of its real worth, the best evidence of the need 
it fills, is the fact that in the course of the past few years the 


registration in N. I. C. Chapters has increased more than 100 
per cent. 


This is the time to plan for this type of training. It is a 
training that appeals to the experienced as well as the be- 
ginner. Regardless of the years of practical experience, the 
new problems that arise must always be viewed in their pos- 
sible relationships to your future work. That is exactly what 
the National Institute of Credit can help you do. If you have 
a local Chapter, join it. If you do not have a local Chapter 
write tome. If your interest is supplemented by no more than 
a dozen men interested in credit education, you can easily and 
with very little cost launch a Chapter. 


The first step to good fortune is training . . . now is the time. 


Executive Manager, N:A.C.M. 
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. because it’s direct, personal, tactful . . . because it permits creditor 
and debtor to talk over their mutual problem as if face to face... . Try 
Long Distance telephone service systematically on collection work, and find 
how it helps clean up delinquent accounts, without loss of good will. Its 
speed and clarity make it an effective method, too, for securing 


credit references and clearing up misunderstandings. ... The low 6 th &) ? 
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rates mean true economy in the light of results obtained. 
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An Eighty Billion Dollar Nation 


A Study in National Solvency 


By Dr. Paul F Cadman, President American Research Foundation, San Francisco 


This decade has witnessed a pursuit of extensive re- 
search in the nature and structure of the income 
and debt of the American people and the business 
and governmental institutions which they support. 
The published findings in this research are so numerous 
that mention can be made only of those which have been 
employed in checking the opinions which are about to 
be expressed. 

Eminent authorities have contributed to these studies 
and scientific methods have been employed. In practically 
all instances there is an acknowledged shortage of data 
but, nevertheless, there is sufficient to warrant some pre- 
liminary conclusions. 

Opinions among business men as to these findings will 
vary from agreement to rejection but there can be unani- 
mous disapproval of the misuse of the published data by 
the whole company of special pleaders who are now 
engaged in social politics. 


Concept of National Income 


National income is a complex and difficult concept. 
The current figures concerning it can be made to prove 
almost anything. The purveyors of class consciousness 
are insistent in their attempt to use the record to prove 
gross injustice in the distribution of wealth. For ex- 
ample, the entire theory of a submerged fraction is gen- 
erally supported by copious quotations from the statistics 
of national income but mention is rarely, if ever, made of 
the limitations inherent in the figures. 

What follows is not a criticism of the research but of 
the exploitation of the data in the present attempt to 
instruct the public as to the nature of social justice. 

In the first place, national income is not a fund. When 
a research organization reports that the national income 
for the fiscal year, June 1935 to July 1936, is approxi- 
mately sixty billion dollars, it is a false assumption to 
conclude that this was a huge sum available for the “take” 
of all the participants. National income is not a fund— 
it is a process. It emerges continuously from the opera- 
tions of solvent enterprise. The practice of quoting it 
in estimated totals, creates an erroneous impression that 
it isa net. A large percentage of produced wealth is con- 
sumed completely during and throughout the year. It 
should, therefore, be made clear that national income, as 
usually quoted, is gross and that only a small portion of it 
is saved, 

Furthermore, the prophets of collectivism usually fail 
to mention the fact that virtually every competent study 
in the field of national income recognizes that produced 
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wealth is the sole source and distinguishes between that 
portion of real wealth which is distributed by enterprise 
and that which is dispensed by governmental agencies. 
The failure to understand this point or to make it clear 
supports the fallacy that it is possible to generate wealth 
merely by spending money. When competent research 
concludes that the national income for a single year is 
$60,000,000,000 it is careful to classify the factors in 
distribution. When this is done, the “take” of the gov- 
ernment through the instrumentality of taxation properly 
appears as a part of the cost of production. 


Small Portion Is Saved 


National income is, in effect, a “flow,” a process dur- 
ing which the fruits of production are distributed. The 
great bulk of them are consumed, irrevocably lost. A 
small portion is saved. It is almost impossible to calcu- 
late the extent of that saving but it is probably not very 
large and it may be as little as ten per cent. The im- 
portant thing is to distinguish between gross national 
income and net national income and to employ the re- 
search classification, “Income produced” and “Income 
paid out.” 

We have recently been asked to revise our ideas as to 
the formation of capital and its importance in an expand- 
ing economy. For example, the principal conclusion of 
a six-volume study on America’s capacity to produce and 
consume, is that the nation is not using its productive 
capacity to the full. This is no doubt true for the reason 
that business and government, like individuals, lack ma- 
turity. The economy of the modern world is relatively 
young and as yet does not have the maturity to effect 
the coordination necessary for the complete use of its 
facilitié. The shallow adaptation of this theory is that 
if there is unused plant, there is no .eed of capital, and 
consequently saving should be discouraged. Here again 
we are in the face of a very old cont~oversy, for as far 
back as 1804, a British peer wrote a treatise intended to 
show that thrift was a menace rather than a blessing 
since it withheld purchasing power from the market. 


Capital Needed for Building 


From a somewhat different approach, a British econ- 
omist, Colin Clark, holds that modern technology offers 
such vast possibilities for the expansion of production 
through invention and improved methods that the economy 
could be greatly expanded without capital accumulation. 
He also points out that there is today a vast supply of 
highly trained labor whose skills and abilities are a po- 
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tential source of increased output. But one does not have 
to dwell long upon this situation to reflect that techno- 
logical improvements cost money and that modern educa- 
tion, in all its forms, is a huge charge on the cost of pro- 
duction of all wealth. We cannot escape the necessity 
of accumulation. Italy cannot exploit Abyssinia without 
capital. Japan cannot enjoy China as a source or an 
outlet without capital. Russia could not have accom- 
plished a Five Year Plan without capital. And capital, 
by a very old definition the truth of which has not sut- 
fered with the passing of time, is a result of saving. It 
is impossible to build on an enduring economy on a hand- 
to-mouth basis. 

National income, in the last analysis, is the result of 
real wealth actually produced, a portion of which is saved. 
Granted, the forms of production are many and varied; 
granted also that governments do, at times, engage in 
wealth - producing activities, 
but a very high percentage of 
taxation wherever and when- 
ever imposed, falls on pro- 
ducing industry and must be 
reckoned as a part of the 
cost’ of production. Unless 
that industry is solvent, there 
can be no enduring distribu- 


Uncle Sam’s Balance Sheet 


When it came to selecting a title for Dr. 
Cadman’s article, the editors found that any of 


life process would cease. Nature also teaches the prin- 
ciple of reserves. By what-is called profligacy, she stores 
up great quantities of wealth to replace that which is 
constantly destroyed. Our human institutions, notably 
those engaged in the production of wealth, have followed 
this pattern more or less blindly. The natural law has 
re-emerged in our industries so that those which have 
provided the reserves against all of the destroying forces 
have survived. It is not unfair to say that the whole 
science of accounting has its principal inspiration from 
the workings of natural law. Depreciation, obsolescence, 
depletion, reserves, yes, even surplus, were all envisaged in 
Nature before men ever kept a book. 

But a number of governments in the modern world, in- 
cluding our own, have adopted a fiscal policy which is the 
direct denial of the natural law. Even if it were true 
that technological improvements, and an educated genera- 
tion, and unused productive 
capacities temporarily relieve 
the world economy from the 
need of capital, the con- 
tinued practice of deficit 
financing is approaching the 
point where it actually de- 
stroys both the incentive to 
save and the actual savings. 


tion. a dozen captions would very well fit this dis- 


We come now to the 
strangest phenomenon in this 
entire epoch of wonderland 
economics, namely, deficit 
financing. Nor do we stand 
merely in the presence of a 
short-time operation destined 
to meet emergency. Deficit 
financing must now be 
viewed as a permanent fiscal 
policy. 

The terminology for the 
devices and processes of pro- 
ducing wealth have been carried over into modern social 
theory where there is an invitation to consider deprecia- 
tion, obsolescence and even depletion as applied to human 
beings as well as to plant and equipment. There is an 
immense urge to employ the nation’s wealth for the at- 
tainment of such high goals as welfare and security. A 
decade of depression has greatly stimulated natural sym- 
pathy for the distressed. With characteristic opportunism, 
the politically-minded have been quick to capitalize this 
human reaction and embark upon unparalleled experi- 
mentation with the nation’s wealth. 


Government. 


doubly interesting. 


Doctrine of Natural Law 


The “new economics” and the current philosophies are 
Prone to ridicule all doctrines of natural law. Never- 
theless, a phrase in the American Declaration of Inde- 
pendence keeps coming to mind: 

... “to which the laws of Nature and of Nature’s 

God entitle them.” 
It is sometimes said that Nature is cruel, profligate and 
impersonal. But she teaches many lessons, high among 
which are the bases of modern accounting. Depreciation 
in living things is the way in which Nature keeps the 
world going. Plants and animals live, wear out and die. 
And were it not for another fundamental lesson, the whole 
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cussion of the financial side of our National 


It will be remembered that Dr. Cadman was 
a speaker at the Grand Rapids Credit Congress. 
Those who heard him will find this article 





Wherein We Are Unique 


Among the nations which 
have resorted to deficit 
financing, we are unique in 
a number of ways. We have 
something more than half of 
the world’s monetary gold 
supply. With a small list 
of notable exceptions, we 
have sufficient raw materials 
to properly service our manu- 
facturing industries. Our 
war debt is large but not 
overwhelming. We share only one of the material disas- 
ters with which the world is now afflicted, namely, loss 
of our foreign markets in the general stagnation of world 
trade. The truth of the matter is that we are immensely 
rich, a circumstance which dangerously conceals the fal- 
lacies in a number of our current economic experiments. 
Deficit financing with us began in the attempt to prevent 
the inevitable liquidation of the illusions created by the 
World War economy. Someone once said that it took a 
generation to settle for the destruction wrought by a 
major war. A whole company of social theorists have 
tried to explain the depression of the 1930’s as the last 
stages of a decadent capitalism. The theory is a shallow 
assumption. ‘The socialist is wont to take our economic 
civilization as a finished product, pointing out all of its 
weak points and then assuming that the good points would 
have been there anyway. 

The attempt to distribute welfare and assure security 
on borrowed money is a perfectly logical consequence of 
socialistic thinking. Instead of recognizing that the specu- 
lative values of the War and the immense cost of destruc- 
tion had to be liquidated, there was a refusal to face the 
facts. Unwillingness to go through with that liquidation 
has meant the prolongation of unemployment, the paralysis 
of our capital markets, and has directly stimulated a class- 
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conscious conflict which is entirely foreign to the natural 
temperament of a prosperous people. 


Escape in Deferred Liquidation? 

But deferred liquidation is never a means of escape. 
The day of reckoning is like time, tide and taxes. Con- 
sequently, for somewhat varying reasons and differing 
circumstances, we find ourselves among the nations with 
whom deficit financing has become a permanent fiscal 
policy. For one brief interlude, the promise of a bal- 
anced budget stirred the hope that we would at last “face 
the music,” but at the first sour note, the program was 
straightway abandoned and we started compounding the 
error that recovery can be generated by spending bor- 
rowed money. 

The persistence of this deceit is really not strange when 
one considers the temper of the modérn times. The 
attempts of highly centralized governments to manage 
finance, production and distribution, to parcel out wel- 
fare and deliver security have generated a number of by- 
products. Most of them fall under the major fallacy 
that wealth can be created by increasing the velocity of 
money. “Pump priming,” ‘“Townsendism,” and the 
political distribution of bounty are typical among the 
many. 

Unless all signs fail, we are emerging from the era of 
wealth-by-wishing and are drafting the course of real 
recovery. It is charted by experience and it is called sol- 
vency. As we plot our position, it is possible to calculate 
the relation between national income, déficit financing and 
economic recovery. National income emerges primarily 
in the production of real wealth. Against that production 
there now stands the immense charges of the World War, 
as yet only partially liquidated. Against that production, 
there also stands the huge and increasing cost of economic 
experimentation. 


Two Channels of Income 


The flow of national income reaches the people through 
two great channels. One is industry, paying out wages, 
interest, and dividends. The other great channel is the 
government distributing through wages to its employes 
and through grants and bounties of many types. A provi- 
dent government carefully reckons the ability of its in- 
dustry and its citizens to produce and save. It gauges 
its “take” of the national income in full recognition that 
the amount is limited by the capacities of all the wealth- 
producing forces. But when a government is no longer 
satisfied with its “take” and is vaguely aware that its 
increased demands actually check production and, never- 
theless, continues a policy of deficit financing, it moves 
positively in the direction of bankruptcy. Furthermore, 
it creates for itself a dilemma of grave import. For on 
the one hand, it must stop borrowing and reduce its 
expenditures if it wishes to recover solvency and on the 
other, the decline in spending which would follow the 
cessation of borrowing would be perilously deflationary. 
Such, in very fact, is the dilemma which the American 
government faces today. Nor can it escape by the claim 
that the debt is incurred in the name of welfare and for 
the sake of security. 

There was great human appeal in the assertion that 
we would not permit our fellow citizens to suffer. The 
human quality of the American spirit would have tem- 
pered that suffering regardless of what party or person 
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was in power. But delaying a necessary liquidation or 
fighting a depression with borrowed money is an experi- 
ment which has now sufficient history to permit a certain 
amount of clinical observation. When will the revenues 
of the government be sufficient to meet the expenditures, 
and service the huge debt which now bears as a mortgage 
on the future earnings of American enterprise? If there 
is anything in the sanctity of contracts, this debt must 
be paid. However, if economy by agreement is about to 
be supplanted with economy by decree, the debt can be 
repudiated, and the default can be hidden by a device 
called inflation. 


We Can Pay in But One Way 


And here emerges another clinical finding. By using 
our raw materials and labor, we can inflate over and 
over as long as the raw materials hold out and as long 
as labor is willing and as long as the people permit it. 
But constant consumption is as great a fallacy as per- 
petual motion. Payment cannot be made unless there 
is a substantial saving. That saving is the net of national 
income. Nature gives raw material and men. She im- 
poses her checks and demands that we follow her pat- 
terns in production. ‘Therefore, we are doomed to save 
if we are to survive. Experience forces the rejection of 
the theory that capital accumulation is no longer neces- 
sary. 

As to the assertion that wages and salaries paid by 
governmental agencies could be productive, experience 
again is the only criterion for judgment. One of the out- 
standing weaknesses in spending for recovery was the 
failure to reckon what expenditures would be really pro- 
ductive. It should have been obvious that if “pump prim- 
ing” were to succeed, the bulk of the outpouring should 
have gone into wealth-producing activities. Instead of 
that, there was a marked willingness to include all ex- 
penditure under the productive classification. 

It is patent that enterprise could not long function 
without certain governmental agencies: Courts must 
handle contentions and enforce contracts; police must 
preserve order and protect property; public health, public 
education and similar activities are essential services. But 
underneath the “scheme of things entire” is enterprise, 
producing, distributing and saving real wealth. The cost 
of government—justified and unjustified, necessary and 
useless, valuable and destructive—can rest only on busi- 
ness enterprise. The cost of production of every good 
which circulates in our daily economy includes directly 
or indirectly the burden of taxes, And a truly productive 
enterprise must not only meet that cost but must bring 
forth an increase over and above the total cost. Call 
that increase what you will and distribute it how you 
will, the stark fact remains that unless it is produced, the 
standards of living will decline. There is no mystery 
about this. Whatever social theory prevails in govern- 
ment, there will still be the necessity for solvent enter- 
prise, for no individual or society who or which consumes 
more than it produces or even all that it produces can 
hope to enjoy prosperity. 


What Is the Danger Point? 


In the light of this stubborn inevitable, we should re- 
view the unwise practice of mortgaging the present and 
the future increase in wealth for current satisfactions on 
a bounty basis. The practice, if (Contd. on P. 37) 
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Insurance Changes Offer Benefits 


New Contracts Provide Broader Protection 


By Clarence T. Hubbard, Special Writer, Hartford, Conn. 


There have been some further improvements and re- 
finements, the “machining down of new tools,” in 

\y the insurance industry. . 

As a credit, or insurance manager, have you had 
your agent, or broker, check the insurance contracts in 
which you are interested, against these changes? In 
several instances, these changes involve no additional cost 
whatever. 

These insurance alterations in the verbiage of available 
endorsements, or the introduction of new insurance 
clauses, or the rewording of contracts to fit reforms in 
policy writing rules, are not always immediately uniform 
throughout the entire country, but are introduced in one 
territory at a time, but eventually become standardized 
in all states. 

An important change in the rule governing the writing 
of “reporting” fire insurance contracts (titled reporting 
because monthly values are reported to the insurance com- 
pany and the premium charged on the average liability 
developing, instead of a flat amount), has been intro- 
duced. Under these Multiple Location Insurance Con- 
tracts, which have become quite popular due to their 
convenience and economy for insuring the contents of 
several locations owned by one interest, against the perils 
of fire and allied fire—the contents of manufacturing 
plants, owned or controlled by the assured, have always 
been excluded. 


Why Plants Were Excluded 


This was not particularly objected to by the policy- 
holders, as fire insurance contracts on manufacturing 
plants are usually written with a blanket fire insurance 
rate, promulgated by a rating organization, or sometimes 
by the Factory Insurance Association under a preferred 
rate if the building qualified as one of superior construc- 
tion and is sprinklered. Therefore, to insure the stock, 
or contents, of manufacturing plants separately would 
upset these blanket rates. Furthermore, reporting fire 
insurance policies are usually selected to insure the con- 
tents of a number of stores or warehouses, and to intro- 
duce manufacturing plants into such floaters, means the 
introduction of “special hazards,” likely to be higher rated 
than warehouses and stores, and if included in the floater, 
could affect the average rate permitted to be charged for 
the reporting policy. For these reasons, there has not 
been too much objection to the exclusion of manufacturing 
plants. 

However, many merchants and manufacturers did ob- 
ject to the policy excluding property “in or on the prem- 
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ises of any manufacturing plant owned or controlled by 
the assured.” Many manufacturers stored finished prod- 
ucts in detached warehouses, likewise their raw stock, 
and desired to have such property included under their 
reporting fire insurance policy. Now the rule has been 
changed and warehouse contents are eligible under nearly 
all types of reporting fire insurance policies offered. 


New Wording of Policy 

The policy now reads, “excluding property in any 
manufacturing building owned or controlled by the as- 
sured.” While this wording permits the insuring of the 
contents of warehouses or non-manufacturing buildings 
on the premises, the wording appears even more re- 
stricted than is actually intended, for under this present 
wording, it is also possible to insure contents actually 
located in a manufacturing building if the floor, or floors, 
on which the contents are stored, are cut off by fire walls 
and fire doors and properly enclosed elevators and stairs 
from the rest of the manufacturing building, and so 
recognized by the rating bureau, having jurisdiction. To- 
day it is not unusual for an industrial plant to maintain 
a sales room on the first floor, or a display room on-some 
other floor, but with manufacturing on other floors. Jf 
properly “cut off” as described, the products, and furni- 
ture, and betterments and improvements, on these floors 
can also be included under a reporting cover. One point 
more, not new but should be re-emphasized—the contents 
of any manufacturing building not owned by the policy- 
holder—someone else’s plant—is always eligible for in- 
clusion under a reporting cover. 

Important indeed is the clarification of the language 
describing riot insurance protection as offered under the 
Extended Coverage Endorsement, or under separate riot 
insurance policies, in that such insurance coverage now 
definitely assumes physical damage caused by sitdown 
strikers. The improved wording which, as you will par- 
ticularly observe, excludes loss as a result of change in 
temperature or interruption of operations, such as in cer- 
tain manufacturing operations where the stopping of ma- 
chines might cause the products to “freeze.” The revised 
wording now permits—“Loss or damage by riot or riot 
attending a strike, shall also include direct loss or damage 
by acts of striking employees of the owner or tenant(s) 
of the described building(s) while occupied by said strik- 
ing employees excluding, however, loss resulting from 
damage to or destruction of the described property owing 
to change in temperature or interruption of operations 
when such change in temperature or interruption of opera- 
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tions results from riot or strike or occupancy by striking 
employees whether or not such loss or damage, due to 
change in temperature or interruption of operations is 
covered by this policy as to other perils.” 

However, the latter exclusions can be insured—namely, 
change in temperature and spoilage of goods—at special 
rates in some territories. 


“Falling Building” Clause 

Quick and popular reception has been accorded the “‘fall 
of building waiver clause,” now available for attachment 
to fire insurance policies for a charge of ten percent of 
the fire insurance rates applying. There is a “fallen 
building clause” in most fire insurance policies with the 
exception of those filed for the states of Minnesota, Maine, 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire, and which provide 
that if a material part of a building falls from cause 
other than fire, the fire insurance policy including such 
a clause would be voided. Naturally, any fire loss fol- 
lowing a building collapse would not, under such condi- 
tion, be insured. 

To avoid credit losses from such contingencies, and to 
leave no “heel of Achilles” exposed, the “fall of building 
clause waiver” is now offered and can be added to a 
fire insurance policy, in the states other than those men- 
tioned, usually for ten percent of the fire insurance rate, 
or (and this is important to know), sometimes a specific- 
ally promulgated rate can be obtained from the Rating 
Bureau, if the premium produced by the ten cent basis 
charge is manifestly out of proportion to the risk as- 
sumed. Credit men should clearly understand that this 
“fall of building clause waiver’ insures against a fire loss 
following a collapse of the building, but by no means fur- 
nishes “collapse insurance” if no fire follows. This lat- 
ter is difficult to obtain because the market is thin. 


Special Coverages Rare 


Right here, it might be timely to point out to credit 
managers handling, checking, or demanding insurance, 
that special insurance coverages of any kind, such as col- 
lapse insurance, accounts receivable insurance, flood in- 
surance and the like—non-standard insurance contracts— 
have but a very thin market. When an insurance com- 
pany breaks down and writes a policy off the beaten path, 
a coverage they have not tested, a coverage not based on 
experience and research, the company will, if they accom- 
modate you, usually demand your regular run of insur- 
ance to balance the accommodation. It is quite hopeless 
to go to some insurance company you have not been deal- 
ing with, or to same agent or broker new to you, to obtain 
accommodation for some special line of insurance coverage 
from them, without their demanding a portion of your 
regular insurance program. 

Insurance companies have been so beset with problems 
of underwriting, investing and management, that they 
have had little time or capital to experiment with the 
unknown, and while attempts have been made to insure 
standing timber, patterns, floods, freeze and crops, the 
results have not been encouraging. 

If you have your insurance responsibility centralized 
with one agency or brokerage firm, or individual, not 
necessarily one particular insurance company, you should 
hold this firm or individual responsible to obtain whatever 
insurance you need. If the bulk of your insurance is 
centralized with one company, you can depend upon that 
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company to go just as far as it possibly can to provide 
whatever special insurance requirements you may demand, 
providing their charters will permit them to underwrite 
the coverage. There are some risks, however, that are 
impossible to place in the American insurance market, 
although the inland marine departments of the fire insur- 
ance companies are proving to be thriving rivals of Lloyds 
in the handling of unusual, but not freak risks. 


Extended Coverage Popular 


The Extended Coverage Endorsement explained in de- 
tail recently in these columns, has proven quite popular, 
but has been subject to one or two further refinements, 
For instance, a lower rate classification has been provided 
for dwellings which can be classified as fireproof (except- 
ing the roof), and the rates have been lowered in general. 
A Special Extended Coverage Endorsement for farm 
property (formerly excluded) and specially rated, has 
been introduced. There is also an Extended Coverage 
Endorsement which has been included, by which the 
smoke coverage can be converted to that obtainable under 
a separate smoke insurance contract for a slight increase 
in rate. 

A most radical change has been the announcement of 
“The Builder’s Risk Completed Value form.” This new 
form of builder’s risk insurance was produced in collabora- 
tion with the American Institute of Architects and The 
Associated General Contractors of America. It permits 
the insuring of builder’s risks against loss by fire or allied 
fire without monthly reports of value. 

Up to now, the more popular plan for insuring builder’s 
risks, was to use the so called Automatic Reporting 
Builder’s Risk. Under such a plan, the builder’s risk 
policy was prepared with a limit of liability representing 
the total cost of the construction. Against this, monthly 
reports of values were rendered. These values were 
totaled at the termination of the construction job and the 
contractor, or builder, charged with a premium based on 
a rate applied against the average values developing. 


Builder’s Risk Form 

Now, with the new “Builder’s Risk Completed Value 
Form,” it is possible to do away with the previously re- 
quired monthly reports which, to some, spells economy. 
The premium charge on this new form is 55% of the 
100% co-insurance builder’s risk rate, which is applied to 
the final cost of the construction. The resistance to this 
newly proposed form is the requirement that the premium 
must be paid in advance. A building costing $200,000.00 
to be constructed, rate .30, a premium of $330.00 would 
be payable when the policy was written—namely 55% 
of the 100% co-insurance rate applied to the total cost 
of the building contract. If the amount of the building 
value is increased as the construction progresses, then the 
premium would be adjusted at the expiration of the policy 
so that the final cost would be the builder’s risk rate 
applied to 55% of the total cost of the building. Con- 
versely, the amount of insurance can also be reduced if 
over-estimated, but the reduction must be figured short 
rate instead of pro rata. 

The question for the builder to decide is whether the 
55% cost, without monthly reports of value and with the 
premium paid in advance, is more favorable or whether 
one would prefer to render monthly reports and pay for 
the liability accruing month _ (Continued on page 43) 
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Increasing Aeceount Turnovers 


Building Profits Through Credit Information 


P. R. Bergman, Credit Manager, Black Manufacturing Co., Seattle, Wash. 


“We'll never get back unless we drop that load!” 
yelled the motor transport driver through the blind- 
ing blizzard that they had battled for more than 24 
hours after running off a road that was practically 
obliterated by almost three feet of snow. 

Reluctantly his grim faced passenger, who had come 
off a steamship at Valdez, laid down his gun, shook stif- 
fened fingers and put to work helping take off four tons 
of crated merchandise. 

Eventually the steaming vehicle was coaxed back to 
the highway and stood there rumbling angrily while the 
two blurry, half frozen figures awkwardly returned crate 
after crate into its cavelike interior. 

“Hey! What’s this?” yelled the grim faced traveler 
through the roaring wind when he came upon a crate 
bearing the name of a large wholesale grocery firm. 

“Food! It’s food, by gum!” shouted the driver, as he 
viciously attacked it with a crow bar. Ravenously the 
half starved pair attacked one of the cans of food in the 
case. 

When the steaming truck panted over the remaining 
lap of the 360 mile journey to Fairbanks, the man with 
the gun wiped the snow from his eyelashes, warmed up 
his insides with some boiling coffee, and then stalked into 
the general store of a prosperous trader. 


Greeted as an Old Friend 


Grimness vanished behind a wide grin as his hand was 
pumped vigorously by the welcoming merchant with a, 
“Well, here you are again, you old horse thief! Glad 
to see you! About time you showed up!” And with a 
yell to the back living quarters, “Gladys, come out and 
see who’s here!” 

Gladys, all smiles, laid a place for him at the table, and 
for an hour after the hot, appetizing meal they talked 
business, politics, hunting and Junior’s new tooth. . . . 
Then the whir of a plane warned that it was time to 
depart for that north of the Arctic Circle station—Fort 
Yukon. 

No, he wasn’t the sheriff out hunting for a bad man. 
And his face, when you come to examine it wasn’t such 
a bad face at all, having worn that look of grimness 
only because of a frustrated desire to take a few shots 
at half a dozen handsome big caribou strolling non- 
chalantly through the wake of the storm. “Jilegal!” 
shouted the driver in a one word explanation of his re- 
fusal to stop. 

That traveler, as you may have surmised, was none 
other than the writer, .on an annual goodwill trip over a 
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territory which covers all of the states west of the Rockies, 
and Alaska to a point beyond the Arctic Circle. 


Establish Close Friendships 


These trips, which I have been making regularly for 
the entire fifteen years that I have been credit manager 
for the Black Manufacturing Co., have helped me to 
establish close friendships with the majority of our 2500 
customers who represent our more valuable accounts. I 
visit them annually, know their wives, their children, their 
customers, and equally important, know what kind of 
storekeepers they are, and how they conduct their business. 

After each such call I jot down important facts on an 
index card, which upon my return to the office is included 
with other original data, in a simple envelope type file. 

By devoting about 25% of my time to making personal 
contacts with our customers, I manage to call on each 
of the more important accounts at least once a year. I 
do not spend all of this time in the field at one stretch, 
but draft out an itinerary of many trips a year, which 
are each of ten days to ten weeks duration. I do not, 
however, force this personal acquaintanceship into familiar- 
ity during subsequent correspondence, which is always 
on a formal basis. 


Physical Picture of Store 


If these calls did no more than give me a physical 
picture of each store, they would well justify the expense 
that they incur. In exceptional cases I may ask a mer- 
chant for a financial statement, or examine his books on 
such a trip but this happens very rarely. 

There is no disruption to work at the office during these 
absences, due to the fact that I always share responsibili- 
ties with my secretary who is authorized to take action 
in all cases demanding my attention. 

These systematically scheduled trips, which are partly 
responsible for our excellent turnover of accounts, in my 
opinion are an important essential of two simple prac- 
tices of credit department management, which are com- 
mon sense in account selectivity, and a definite system of 
customer education. 

In a business like this, which is devoted to the manu- 
facture, wholesaling and jobbing of men’s work and dress 
clothing and furnishings, common sense demands that we 
learn certain fundamentals about every account. But 
though there are certain rules for determining good and 
poor risks, we appreciate the fact that we cannot follow 
any formula in establishing credit responsibility, and ac- 
cordingly make every case an individual problem. 
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Our judgment concerning a customer’s credit risk is 
based not so much on the size or annual volume of his 
business, but on his ability to meet his obligations. In 
other words we are more favorably inclined towards the 
small merchant of the first grade, than towards the $100,- 
000 customer who is in the second or third grade. 


Get All Credit Information 


We not only resort to all of the conventional sources 
in obtaining this information, such as mercantile agencies, 
local credit associations, and the customers themselves, 
but we also employ every other means available for sup- 
plementing such information with facts that will give 
us a complete picture of the case. With all of this in- 
formation at hand, much of which is gathered on my good- 
will trips, we then have a well rounded out story of the 
man, his past business training, his 
way of doing business, and the terri- 
tory in which he operates. 

Though we always seek the co- 
operation of salesmen in compiling 
credit data, while willingly given, 
it proves of little value. This is be- 
cause the salesman gives his best ef- 
forts to building up business, as a 
result of which he invariably over- 
looks some of the smaller important 
details without which no credit re- 
port is complete. 

Once a year we ask each customer 
for a credit report, and make no 
apologies in doing so. The letter 
containing this request is worded 
carefully, so as to allay any fears of 
the merchant that we might frown 
disapproval of an unfavorable show- 
ing. 


Letter Asking for Business 
Statement 

One such letter reads as follows: 

“The business year of 1938 was‘a 
rather mediocre one. We, ourselves, 
just about broke even. Our disap- 
pointment in last year not only for ourselves, but gen- 
erally, is offset by the good prospects for this year 1939. 
It is true that increased trade activity has not yet gotten 
under way but we are sure that it is coming with the 
Spring. 

“It is usual at this time of the year to ask our cus- 
tomers for a copy of their figures for the year just past. 
This information is for our own use only and most as- 
suredly will be kept strictly confidential. Our purpose 
in keeping our credit files up to date is to better prepare 
ourselves to give your business full and proper considera- 
tion. Oftentimes we are called upon to help out in 
times of emergency and we can do that better when 
proper information has been made available to us. This 
holds true regardless of the size of the business involved. 
We furnish a report to most all of the firms from whom 
we buy merchandise. 

“We are enclosing our usual form for your convenience 
in furnishing this data. Your cooperation will be appre- 
ciated and I am sure will be of advantage to us both. 
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“The business that you have given us during this past 
year is very much appreciated. As a matter of fact, it 
helped us to make as good a showing as we did. We 
sincerely hope that the confidence that has existed in our 
relations in the past may carry on indefinitely. 

“Yours truly, 


Tue Brack MaNuracturinc Co. 
(Signed) 
P. R. Bergman, 
Manager of Credits.” 


We long ago gave up the use of the conventional finan- 
cial statement in favor of a “Business Report” form which, 
in addition to the regular data on assets and liabilities 
and net worth, contains an operating statement consist- 
ing of the following details: 

Total sales for year. 

Inventory at beginning of the year. 

Add Merchandise bought during 

year. 
Total 

Deduct inventory at end of year. 

Cost of goods sold. 

Gross profit. 

Total business expense during 

year. 

Net operating profit or loss. 

Income from other sources. 

Total 

Amount withdrawn (not included 

in expense). 

INCREASE OR DECREASE OF NET 

WortH 

This statement, which reveals the 
merchant’s expense, general mark- 
up, and turnover, tells us more about 
his ability as a businessman than the 
actual financial statement. 


Operating Statement Important 


Our reason for using this type of 
form is that we consider the operat- 
ing statement equally as important 
as the financial statement. In the final analysis it is often 
of greater importance, due to the fact that it gives us a 
truer picture of his ability to meet his obligations than 
does the balance sheet. 

I do not mean to underrate the importance of the 
balance sheet, but I do maintain that the combination of 
an operating statement and a balance sheet make a pet- 
fect picture for the credit man. 

At the same time that we discontinued the use of the 
term “financial statement” we also discarded the envo- 
blank form, which was devised primarily to serve as prima 
facie evidence of using the mails to defraud in case of 
falsified reports. In its place we adopted the use of the 
“business report” form which we send to customers with 
a separate return envelope. When these reports come 
back to us, they are rubber stamped with a form requit- 
ing the signature of our mail clerk, who opens the enve- 
lope, and the credit manager.. The text of this state- 
ment is as follows: 

“This envelope, postmarked at ..... at 
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with its contents was delivered through the United States 
Mail this day to the Black Manufacturing Co., at its 
office in Seattle, Wash., and was opened personally by 
me. When opened it contained the financial statement 
made to the Black Manufacturing Co. as of ..... of 
a a I personally this day attached said statement to 
this envelope.. “ae Mail Clerk ...... 
Verte ...0cc0% Credit Manager.” 


Provides Same Penalties 


This inoffensive confidential protective measure sub- 
jects the sender of a false report to the same penalties as 
if he had used the envo-blank form. Sixty merchants out 
of every 100 return the “Business Report” to us properly 
filled out as compared to but 45% returns when the con- 
ventional financial statement was used. 

Our customers frankly tell us that they like it much 
better than the conventional financial statement, and 
many admit that before we started using this form they 
actually did not know how to make out an operating 
statement. 

Because we are convinced that if we do the first job 
well the second will take care of itself we do not ask our- 
selves whether or not an account “will be good for the 
merchandise,” but, will the account prove satisfactory 
from the standpoint of payment? 

While we are at all times seeking to keep our collec- 
tions in line with our terms we are always ready to stand 
by the good credit risk in case of emergency. If he lays 
his cards on the table face up we will go as far with him 
as anyone else, but if we discover that he has not been 
honest with us in issuing his reports, we will dump him 
over without hesitation. 

We educate our trade to pay their accounts at due dates 
by training them to expect to hear from us if they are 
slow. They know that if they do not answer our first 
request they will soon receive another one. 

My “bible” of past due accounts always lies on the top 
of my desk fér constant analysis. A simple code system 
enables me to indicate with a single small mark if a 
special letter is written; if the condition does not warrant 
a letter being sent; or if duplicate invoices have been sent. 


Advance Datings Necessary 


Due to the fact that we manufacture much of the mer- 
chandise that we sell, it is necessary for us to offer advance 
datings in order to keep production at an even level. We 
allow anticipation of 14% per month for advance pay- 
ment in addition to our regular discounts. While these 
discounts, of course, are an actual expense which in- 
creases our cost of doing business we prefer to incur 
such expense rather than have our accounts outstanding. 

On the other hand, we methodically charge 8% interest 
per annum on all past due accounts. Without exception 
we follow this rule, and we collect 95% of such charges 
that are put on our books. Sometimes we lose a cus- 
tomer for this reason, but we do not care to continue busi- 
ness relations with a merchant who is not fair minded 
enough to realize that such a charge is for service per- 
formed. 

We have accomplished the results of reaching in 1938, 
the peak figure of 5.11 turnover of accounts, which our 


executive management have determined is entirely satis- 
factory. 
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Reprints Available— 


of the three articles dealing with the Bad Debt 
Loss Survey published in the June, July and 
August issues of Credit and Financial Manage- 
ment. If you wish these reprints for “working 
material” just enclose 10 cents in letter postage 
to Credit and Financial Management, 1 Park 
Ave., N. Y. C. 





Compared to the 3.33 accounts turnover in 1932 the 
gradually increasing ratio that led up to this figure re- 
veals a dramatic story of credit as affected by the depres- 
sion. 

Going back to 1926, that post war period of flourish- 
ing prosperity, we obtained but 3.92 turnovers of ac- 
counts receivable annually. This was because the ease 
with which merchandise was turned over in that era 
permitted many incompetents to engage in_ business 
through the channels of too easily extended credits. 


Turnover Increases 


Gradually, through persistent education of the trade 
we increased this turnover to 3.92 in 1926 and 4.26 in 
1928. Then came the: depression with its high rate of 
business casualties, which resulted to a drop to 3.33 in 
1932. 

The much maligned depression proved to be a stabiliz- 
ing factor, however, in that it weeded out the bulk. of 
under financed, and unconservative retailers. The surviv- 
ing fittest accordingly learned how to buy in considera- 
tion of their ability to pay. Every credit manager in 
the country will agree with me that accounts receivable 
are in a far better state today than they were during the 
post war boom of ten years ago. 

The following account turnover figures of the past 
seven years are an apt illustration of what can be done 
through customer education. Note the gradual upswing 
to the present high. 
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Our loss average from uncollectible accounts during 
the past ten years has been in proportion inversely to the 
rate of turnover of Accounts Receivable. Our problem 
now will be to increase our volume of business under the 
existing credit policy. 

Having confidence in our ability to educate still more 
merchants to pay their bills on a prompt basis, we are 
gradually acquiring a few more of the medium “slow 
pay” accounts and at the same time endeavoring to main- 
tain the present turnover ratio of accounts receivable. 
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What of Gas Credit Cards ? 


Will This Form of Promotion Pass Business Tests? 


By H. E. Butcher, General Credit Manager, Cities Service Oil Co., Chicago 


Credit cards as applied to the oil business, present 

problems more far reaching than for any other type 
ly of business. Credit cards issued by hotels are good 

at certain hotels controlled or owned by a group for 
certain specific purposes, usually to get preferred service 
or to cash checks within certain limits and these cards 
are issued only after careful investigation. ‘Telegraph 
companies issue credit cards to enable individuals to send 
telegrams collect; but oil companies issue credit cards 
good throughout the United States and parts of Canada 
to almost any car owner. 

The holder of an oil credit card can take a trip across 
the United States without paying out one cent for petro- 
leum products or car servicing and sometimes may pur- 
chase tires, batteries and other accessories. If he should 
be the holder of a card and should lose his position, he 
could start a tour of the United States looking for an- 
other job at the oil company’s expense. 

The original purpose of the credit card was for identi- 
fication purposes—to enable the holder to purchase 
petroleum products on credit, but the tendency since that 
time has been for a credit card without any restrictions 
and for longer periods of time. A few years ago, credit 
cards were good for thirty days only. Now, the majority 
of cards issued are on an annual basis. Monthly credit 
cards have practically disappeared and quarterly cards are 
decreasing in favor of semi-annual and annual cards. 





Heavy Credit Losses 

Credit cards were used to develop business at retail 
outlets. Active solicitation was carried on in neighbor- 
hoods surrounding service stations. Cards were dis- 
tributed without very much forethought to credit re- 
sponsibility and tremendous losses were incurred, so that 
the tendency today is a reduction of 50% to 70% in 
number of cards formerly issued. Where active neighbor- 
hood solicitation occurred, individuals of little or no credit 
responsibility were easily induced to use the card while the 
more desirable customers of greater credit responsibility 
were reluctant to change if they were satisfied with their 
existing source of supply. 

Two years ago, a prominent credit man said that the 
credit card was the worst thing that had ever been de- 
veloped, yet in spite of this fact, the credit card seems 
to be a definite part of the oil business. Applications 
for credit cards are more carefully scrutinized and cards 
only issued after very careful investigation. Credit cards 
carry limitations as to time with expiration dates, areas 
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in which they may be honored and products that may be 
purchased. No method of cancellation has been very 
effective except actual repossession of the card itself. 
Applications for credit cards must meet various require- 
ments. Some companies require that the application be 
signed and others do not. Others are verifying the ap- 
plications received by mailing a duplex card or letter 
direct to the customer prospect asking him if he would 
like to have a credit card and if so, please sign, etc. Only 
those prospects who return the letters and cards are in- 
vestigated. It has been reported that the cost of investi- 
gation expense has been materially reduced. As we all 
know, the investigation expense has been terrific and way 


out of proportion with the amount of business secured per 
credit card issued. 


Attempt to Control Cards 

Attempts have been made to control credit card sales 
through having several types of cards—one, good for three 
months; one for six months; and one, annually. .The 
number of cards issued for annual periods has been in- 
creasing although the total number of the cards issued 
has shown a downward trend. ° 

Some credit cards are good for petroleum products 
only, others for tires, batteries, washing and greasing 
service, coupon books—anything that an oil company has 
to sell. Still others, having no restrictions in the past, 
are now eliminating tires and batteries and coupon books, 
so that today the majority of credit cards are good for 
petroleum products and services only. 

Territorial limitations have been imposed in the past, 
limiting the area in which a card may be honored to a 
city or to a state, but the tendency in the last year has 
been for companies to make exchange agreements with 
other companies so that the holder of a credit card may 
purchase petroleum products throughout the United States 
and in areas where the issuing company is not represented. 
This is largely a customer accommodation and cannot be 


profitable to the issuing company except on the exchange 
business received. 


Iowa Plan for Credits 
The use of a credit card contemplates that credit will 
be extended by all dealers who may handle the products 
of the issuing company, and that the credits so created 
will be taken over and carried by the issuing company. 
In addition, credits extended by dealers which do not 
arise from credit cards, are carried by the supplyirtg com- 
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pany. Both types of credit may be treated together. 
This arrangement of carrying credits for dealers has been 
greatly increased since the adoption of the Iowa plan of 
operation which has had wide application in the petroleum 
industry. Under this plan of operation, the number of 
independent dealers has been greatly increased. 

Whether or not a customer of a lessee dealer or dealer 
has a credit card, the company carrying the retail con- 
sumer account is subjected to considerable expense in 
carrying the accounts on its books, such expense consisting 
of salaries paid to credit men, bookkeepers, stenographers, 
credit investigation, legal fees in collecting slow accounts, 
telephone, stationery, postage, and credit losses on the 
cards themselves. 

For several years, there have been discussions at various 
credit meetings of the advisability of making a charge to 
dealers for handling the accounts of approximately 1% 
of the ticket and the tendency toward making such a 
charge has been increasing. The amount of 1% applied 
to the average ticket is 2¢ and does not mean much on 
the individual ticket handled, but in the aggregate, 
amounts to considerable. One company deducts %4¢ a 
gallon on tickets purchased and two other companies are 
now making a charge of 1% of the amount of the ticket. 


What Are Costs of Card Business? 


Various opinions have been expressed on the cost of 
handling a service station or credit card account. The 
cost of most companies on credit business is inclusive of 
all types of credit business such as tank car, tank wagon, 
fuel oil, accessories, tires, and other types of sales so that 
there is no definite information available as to the actual 
cost of handling a service station or credit card account. 
Opinions have been expressed in many different ways— 
one said, the cost was 6¢ per ticket; another—34¢ a gal- 
lon; another slightly less than 1¢; and others estimate 
from 2¢ to 6¢ per gallon. Another company estimates 
its cost from 28¢ to 32¢ per account per month. 

Most all agree that the average service station or credit 
card account averages from $12.00 to $15.00 per month. 
Assuming the average account is $15.00 per month and 
that the average purchase is 100 gallons of gasolene or 85 
gallons of gasolene and 6 quarts of oil, an expense of ¢ 
a gallon would be from 40¢ to 50¢ per account per month. 
As stated above, it is difficult to allocate cost of credit 
card or service station accounts directly or separate from 
other expense, but we feel from our own analysis, that it 
runs from 30¢ to 40¢ per account per month. If the 
average cost is 30¢ for a $15.00 account, the expense is 


2%. If the average cost is 40¢, the rate of expense is 
2.67%. If the average cost per account per month 


is 50¢, the average expense per dollar of credit sales is 
3.33%. This would also produce an estimated cost of 
from 49 to %¢ per gallon exclusive of losses. 


Many Difficulties Faced 


A recent survey shows that an average of one customer 
is secured out of 13 names investigated. If we add to 
the cost of keeping an account, the prorata expense of all 
accounts investigated to the one account secured, we 
would then have an average monthly expense of from 
$1.30 to $1.50 per month for an account averaging 
monthly purchases of $12.00 to $15.00. The monthly 
Cost in percent would be from 10% to 12%4%. If the 
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average account purchases every other month and pays 
thirty days slow, the costs above, per account, should be 
doubled. 

In the collective anxiety of the oil companies to in- 
crease the number of credit cards issued or number of 
credit card customers, many good customers carry credit 
cards issued by more than one company. That customer 
may then split his business between two or three com- 
panies and he may even pay cash for some of the business, 
so that the resultant cost on a lower average purchase 
per company is materially increased and we go merrily 
along thinking that the credit card customer is an asset 
to our business. We do not intend to convey the idea 
that we are opposed to credit cards—we think the credit 
card has its place and by careful selection, good business 
can be developed and retained. However, we are opposed 
to a promiscuous distribution of credit cards because of 
the high cost and low return, if any. 

Up to this point, we have said nothing about losses on 
credit cards. Here again it is difficult to obtain accurate 
information. We have data that would indicate that 
losses run from as low as 4o of 1% to as high as 4% 
and these losses must be added to expenses quoted above. 
The credit card customer who pays promptly each month 
upon presentation or receipt of his bill is an asset and 
many companies say that their credit card business is the 
best part because of prompt pay. We have had instances 
where we could report the same thing until there was an 
industrial shutdown and resultant unemployment. When 
income stops, payment of bills stops, but too often the 
consumption of petroleum products through the medium 
of the credit card did not stop at the same time, but went 
on and on until the card was either picked up or expired 
by its own date limitation. 


Stop Lists Unsatisfactory 


Many companies send out stop lists, but these are un- 
wieldy and unsatisfactory and most have discontinued 
this practice for the cost of sending out stop lists was often 
more than the potential loss. Several companies are now 
sending out a letter to their slow and delinquent credit 
card accounts requesting them to return the card and 
returns of over 90% have been reported. This seems to 
be the most satisfactory way. 

Many credit card abuses have appeared in addition to 
the over-extension of credit. Cash, lodging, meals, and 
repairs have been known to have come through on credit 
card sales as gasolene, oil, greasing, etc. Sometime ago, 
a credit card holder made a drive of 300 miles and when 
all of the tickets arrived at the issuing company’s office 
for this trip, the consumption of gasolene and oil totaled 
$150.00. There was no way to tell which tickets were 
legitimate and which were not. At other times, credit 
men discover a change of oil every time the tank is filled. 
Several sets of tires have been obtained within a 30 day 
period by the credit card holder driving from station to 
station. Another case was reported of a credit card 
holder soliciting business from various individuals con- 
sisting of filling the tank, changing the oil, grease job, 
wash job, at a discount. The credit card holder obtained 
the money, but at the end of the month when the oil 
company attempted to collect its bill, the credit card 
holder had gone. 

Stolen cars have been 
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wages and hours of his employees probably seem to be 

a relatively new form of governmental interference 

with his private business affairs. It is true that the 
wide prevalence of this type of legislation is a compara- 
tively recent development. But like everything else under 
the sun, the principle of governmental regulation of pri- 
vate employment contracts is not new—even in this 
country. Only ten years after the voyage of the May- 
flower, both the Plymouth and Massachusetts Bay Col- 
onies enacted a law stipulating that “Carpenters, Joyn- 
ers, Bricklayers, Sawers, and Thatchers shall not take 
over 2 s. (48.6¢) a day, and 16 d. (32¢) a day if they 
have meate and drinke, nor shall any man give: more, 
under paine of 10 s. ($2.43) to taker and giver.” Some 
of the other American Colonies passed similar legislation, 
and a few even attempted to fix the prices of certain 
commodities. 

Far from being a minimum wage law of the kind ex- 
tant today, the above-quoted statute established a maxi- 
mum wage level, a “ceiling” over wages, and penalized 
the employee as well as the employer for the receipt or 
payment of wages above the legal limit. This seems 
strangely inconsistent in a new free world that was settled 
chiefly by fugitives from European autocracy. The ex- 
planation is of course economic. Such laws were due to 
the great scarcity of labor—particularly of skilled labor— 
that usually exists in a new country with expanding 
frontiers and a predominantly agricultural economy. In 
our early Colonial period labor was not plentiful to begin 
with, and the few available workers were constantly lured 
away to the frontiers and to agricultural pursuits. The 
result was a monopoly of bargaining power in the hands 
of labor and increasingly exorbitant wage demands. 


= To the average American employer, statutes fixing the 
wu 


Changes in Labor Market 


As the population of this country grew and our unde- 
veloped frontiers contracted toward the vanishing point, 
the bargaining strength of the individual worker cor- 
respondingly decreased. Employers enjoyed a wider labor 
market as the years went by. Whereas the employer 
class had formerly required and received protection from 
the government, now the situation was entirely reversed 
and there seemed to be an equal if not greater need for 
economic and social legislation to protect the workers. 
Perhaps the social conscience of the country would not 
have been sufficient in itself to compel the passage of such 
laws. But Labor gradually organized to fight its own 
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Wage and Hour Laws in U. S. A. 


Review of the Trend of Such Legislation 


By Andrew K. Black III, Legal Department, Koppers Company, Pittsburgh 


battles not only against individual employers, but by 
bringing political pressure to bear upon the government. 
Some of the new legislation naturally took the form of 
“maximum hours” and “minimum wage” laws. 

Success at the voting polls proved to be merely the 
beginning of the struggle for wage and hour laws. Since 
the early Colonial days of almost unrestricted economic 
legislation, both the Federal and State governments had 
adopted constitutions, wherein they sought to embody and 
guarantee the personal liberties and property rights of the 
individual. According to the judicial interpretation of 
the Fourteenth Amendment to the Federal Constitution 
and similar “due process” clauses in the constitutions of 
the various States, a citizen’s privilege of contracting with 
respect to employment, either in the role of employer or 
employee, was included in the personal liberties guaran- 
teed by these constitutional provisions. The Courts de- 
clared that the right to make employment contracts was 
not only a personal liberty but a property right. A State's 
interference with this so-called “freedom of contract” was 
thus a deprivation of liberty and property without due 
process of law. 


Contract Right Limited 


The constitutional liberty of contract was not an abso- 
lute right, however. It was qualified to the extent that 
it could be limited by a reasonable exercise of what was 
called the State’s “police power.” No Court has ever 
attempted to define precisely what was included within 
this term, but in a general sense it was agreed that the 
police power could only be properly exercised for the pur- 
pose of guarding or promoting the health, safety, morals 
or general welfare of the public. Mere economic and 
social considerations were not deemed sufficient according 
to this formula. In seeking the stamp of judicial approval 
on wage and hour acts, it was therefore necessary for the 
proponents of the legislation to deny any such purpose as 
that of spreading employment or creating greater purchas- 
ing power, and to emphasize instead that the laws were 
designed to benefit the health and safety of the employees 
affected, or through them, the health, safety, morals or 
general welfare of the public at large. Obviously, the type 
of law best adapted in these respects to penetrate the con- 
stitutional barrier was a maximum hours rather than a 
minimum wage law, and one applicable to women and 
minors rather than to men. 

Although the highest court of Massachusetts sustained 
the constitutionality of a maximum hours law for women 
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and minors in manufacturing establishments as early as 
1876, the courts of other States declared similar statutes 
invalid on the ground that they could not be justified as 
health measures and consequently were not a proper ex- 
ercise of the police powers of the States. Eventually the 
regulation of children’s hours of labor became universally 
accepted. But with respect to women, confusion existed 
until 1908, when the United States Supreme Court finally 
settled the question in favor of the constitutionality of 
women’s maximum hours laws.!_ Little doubt remained 
thereafter that women could be differentiated from the 
stronger sex and constitutionally protected by maximum 
hours laws, even though the Court 
intimated that like legislation for 
men was not sustainable on the 
ground of health. 

But for some classes of men at 
least the Supreme Court had already 
approved maximum hours laws. In 
Holden v. Hardy? a Utah statute 
was upheld forbidding the employ- 
ment of workingmen for more than 
eight hours per day in underground 
mines and in smelters, except in cases 
of emergency. The Court stressed 
the unhealthy and injurious effects 
of the type of work covered by the 
Act. A precedent was thus estab- 
lished for maximum hours laws for 
men in all industries that were sim- 
ilarly hazardous, and the principle 
was soon extended to male employees 
such as railroadmen, whose unlimited 
hours of work, though not so inher- 
ently harmful to the employees themselves, might readily 
affect the safety of the general public. 

On the other hand, in Lochner v. New York® a five- 
to-four decision of the United States Supreme Court held 
unconstitutional a New York statute limiting employ- 
ment in bakeries to sixty hours a week and ten a day. 
“The trade of a baker,” the Court said, “in and of itself, 
is not an unhealthy one to that degree which would 
authorize the legislature to interfere with the right to 
labor, and with the right of free contract on the part of 
the individual, either as employer or employee.” This 
case caused considerable confusion on the general subject 
of maximum hours laws for men, and for a time numerous 
State Courts followed its authority in declaring invalid 
not only statutes covering men’s hours of labor in analo- 
gous trades, but even in employments that might be 
considered hazardous. 

This change in the tide was only temporary. Once 
the “freedom of contract” principle had been cracked by 
such cases as Muller v. Oregon and Holden v. Hardy, 
repeated assaults continued to widen the breach. In 1917 
the Supreme Court handed down the surprising decision 
of Bunting v. Oregon,* in which they upheld an Oregon 
statute providing that ‘“‘No person (male or female) shall 
be employed in any mill, factory or manufacturing estab- 
lishment in that State more than ten hours in any one 
day,” with certain exceptions. Whether or not this case 


—_——_. 


Muller v. Oregon 208 U. S. 412. 
5 169 U. S. 366 (1898). 
, 198 U. S. 45 (1905). 
243 U. S. 426 (1917). 
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overruled Lochner v. New York is an open question. In 
the absence of any further utterance of the Supreme 
Court, the constitutionality of general maximum hours 
laws for men remains somewhat in doubt, although the 
probabilities are that such laws will eventually be upheld. 
The various State Supreme Courts have been in irrecon- 
cilable conflict on this question both before and after the 
Bunting case. 

When the 1939 State Legislature convened, the status 
of State maximum hours laws was as follows:—With the 
exception of Alabama and Florida, all States had statutes 
regulating the hours of adult women workers and minors 
of both sexes. In addition, most 
States limited the hours of particular 
classes of men such as those in haz- 
ardous industries, in intrastate motor 
and railroad transportation, in gov- 
ernment employment, and under 
public works’ contracts with the gov- 
ernment. But thus far only Mon- 
tana, North Carolina, Oklahoma 
and South Carolina had successfully 
applied maximum hours laws to men 
as well as women in entire occupa- 
tional groups. The South Carolina 
law was later held invalid by the 
State Supreme Court on March 14, 
1939. 


State Minimum Wage Laws 


Laws regulating the monetary re- 
muneration of employees would not 
seem to be so readily sustainable on 
the grounds of health and safety. 
Yet once the principles had been laid down for upholding 
maximum hours laws, it was but a step for some of the 
State courts to extend the same theories to minimum 
wage laws for women and minors. In Stettler v. 
O’Hara,® the Oregon Supreme Court assumed that such 
a law empowering a commission to ascertain and declare 
minimum wage standards for women in manufacturing 
establishments was valid under the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. The Court stated that “Every argument put for- 
ward to sustain the Maximum Hours Law, or upon 
which it -was established, applied equally in favor of the 
constitutionality of the Minimum Wage Law as also 
with the police power of the state, and as a regulation 
tending to guard the public morals and public health.” 
Thus, in establishing the constitutionality of minimum 
wage laws for women, a new weapon was found in the 
argument that a living wage safeguarded a woman’s mor- 
als as well as her health. Numerous other State Courts 
likewise upheld minimum wage laws for women and for 
minors. 

Despite the unanimity in state court decisions, the 
United States Supreme Court proved to be even less con- 
sistent in dealing with minimum wage cases than it had 
been in regard to maximum hours laws. Having affirmed 
without opinion the Oregon case of Stettler v. O’Hara °® 
by an evenly divided court, the Justices reversed this de- 
cision six years later by holding unconstitutional a 
women’s minimum wage statute of the District of Colum- 


569 Or. 519 (1914). 
6243 U. S. 629 (1917). 
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bia in the famous case of Adkins v. Children’s Hospital." 
This case represents the high-water mark of judicial oppo- 
sition to minimum wage laws on the ground of freedom 
of contract. In answer to the contentions that there was 
no difference in constitutional principle between .maxi- 
mum hours and minimum wage laws and that decisions 
upholding the former should be considered as authorities 
for the validity of the latter, the majority of the court 
said: “A law forbidding work to continue beyond a given 
number of hours leaves the parties free to contract about 
wages and thereby equalize whatever additional burdens 
may be imposed upon the employer as a result of the re- 
strictions as to hours, by an adjustment in respect of the 
amount of wages. Enough has been said to show that the 
authority to fix hours of labor cannot be exercised except 


in respect of those occupations where work of long-con->, 


tinued duration is detrimental to health. . . . It seems 
plain that these decisions afford no real support for any 
form of law establishing minimum wages.” 


Views on Women’s Wages 


As late as 1936 the Supreme Court held invalid a 
women’s minimum wage statute of New York,® although 
the State Courts had meanwhile assumed that such laiws 
were constitutional as applied to minors at least. The 
perseverance of the minimum wage advocates is best 
proven by fact that the Supreme Court of Washington 
presumed to uphold the constitutionality of a women’s 
minimum wage law in the teeth of the Adkins case, and 
only two months before the decision invalidating the New 
York statute. Upon appeal to the United States Supreme 
Court, the majority of the Court unexpectedly capitulated 
by reversing themselves a second time and affirming the 
decision of the Washington Supreme Court.® Freedom 
of contract, equality of women with men and other fac- 
tors so vigorously stressed in the Adkins case were largely 
forgotten. Particular objections such as these were more 
or less obscured in the new tone of the majority opinion, 
evidenced by words like the following: “The exploitation 
of a class of workers who are in an unequal position with 
respect to bargaining power and are thus relatively de- 
fenseless against the denial of a living wage . . . casts a 
direct burden for their support upon the community. 
What these workers lose in wages the taxpayers are called 
upon to pay. The bare cost of living must be met. We 
may take judicial notice of the unparalleled demands for 
relief which arose during the recent period of depression 
and still continue to an alarming extent despite the de- 
gree of economic recovery which has been achieved. It 
is unnecessary to cite official statistics to establish what 
is of common knowledge through the length and breadth 
of the land. While in the instant case rio factual brief 
has been presented, there is no reason to doubt that the 
State of Washington has encountered the same social 
problem that is present elsewhere. The community is 
not bound to provide what is in effect a subsidy for un- 
conscionable employers. The community may direct its 
law-making power to correct the abuse which springs 
from their selfish disregard of the public interest.” 

There is little doubt that West Coast Hotel Company 
v. Parrish not only upset a precedent in regard to mini- 
mum wage laws, but helped to establish a new one in 


7261 U. S. 525 (1923). 
8 Morehead v. New York ex rel. Tipaldo 298 U. S. 587 (1936). 
* Parrish v. West Coast Hotel Co. 300 U. S. 379 (1937). 
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general constitutional law. While still paying “lip serv. 
ice” to the old health and safety limitation upon the 
police power, the court in effect recognized that state 
regulation can be properly exercised to reach an economic 
or social goal. Several years earlier, in Nebbia v. New 
York *° the Supreme Court had said “ . . . there can be 
no doubt that upon proper occasion and by appropriate 
measures the state may regulate a business in any of its 
aspects, including the price to be charged for the products 
or commodities it sells. So far as the requirement of due 
process is concerned . . . a state is free to adopt whatever 
economic policy may reasonably be deemed to promote 
public welfare, and to enforce that policy by legislation 
adapted to its purpose.” 

In other words, it may be said that beginning with the 
early Colonial legislation already discussed, a cycle is near- 
ing completion. Again a State Legislature can pass valid 
laws solely to accomplish economic and social purposes 
which it deems necessary or desirable. The dangers of 
this situation to the freedom of the individual and to our 


entire democratic system of government have been fre- 


quently emphasized. In delivering the majority opinion 
of the court in the Adkins case Mr. Justice Sutherland 
said: “ .. . if, in the interest of the public welfare, the 
police power may be invoked to justify the fixing of a 
minimum wage, it may, when the public welfare is thought 
to require it, be invoked to justify a maximum wage. The 
power to fix high wages connotes, by like course of reason- 
ing, the power to fix low wages. If, in the face of the 
guaranties of the 5th Amendment, this form of legisla- 
tion shall be legally justified, the field for the operation 
of the police power will have been widened to a great 
and dangerous degree. If, for example, in the opinion 
of future lawmakers, wages in the building trades shall 
become so high as to preclude people of ordinary means 
from building and owning homes, an authority which sus- 
tains the minimum wage will be invoked to support a 
maximum wage for building laborers and artisans, . .. 
A wrong decision does not end with itself; it is a prece- 
dent, and, with the swing of sentiment, its bad influence 
may run from one extremity of the arc to the other.” 
Whatever developments the future may hold, the status 
of state minimum wage laws in January, 1939, was not 
especially impressive as compared with the foregoing sum- 
mary of maximum hours statutes. Twenty-five states” 
and the District of Columbia had in effect some form of 
minimum wage legislation applicable to women and 
minors. Since the Adkins case, the unconstitutionality 
of many of these laws had been assumed, with the result 
that they had lain dormant on the statute books. The 
Parrish decision naturally resulted in some degree of in- 
creased activity on the part of various statutory wage 
boards and commissions. With regard to men, how- 
ever, only Oklahoma had as yet attempted to regulate the 
wages of male employees generally, and due to a technical 
defect that statute was later held invalid by the Okla 
homa Supreme Court insofar as it applied to men. 


Economic Disadvantage of State Wage and Hour Laws 


In order to explain the rather slow development of 
wage and hour regulation in this country, particularly 





2 291 U. S. 502 (1934). 

1 Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Nevada, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Utah, Washington and Wisconsit. 
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since the break-down of the “freedom of contract” bar- 
rier, reasons must be sought in other fields besides that 
of constitutional law. 

The adherents of wage and hour laws have stressed the 
broad economic and social benefits that are supposed to 
result from such legislation, quite apart from the health 
and safety arguments already considered. It is said that 
maximum hours and minimum wage statutes eliminate 
the injurious competition of unscrupulous employers who 
otherwise make it economically impossible for liberal and 
progressive employers to shorten hours and raise wages. 
Employment is spread among a larger number of workers, 
with the result that unemployment decreases, as does the 
expenditure of public funds for the support of the unem- 
ployed. Shorter hours increase the workers’ efficiency, and 
thus the volume of production equals or even exceeds what 
it was when hours of labor were unlimited. Finally, 
minimum wages create greater purchasing power, thereby 
increasing consumption of goods, which in turn accelerates 
production and ultimately raises the standard of living 
for the greatest number. Desirable as these objectives 
are, the efficacy of existing wage and hour laws to accom- 
plish them has never been conclusively proven. In fact, 
few questions have been subject to such prolonged and 
bitter controversy. No attempt will be made here to 
justify or condemn such legislation with respect to its 
general economic and social objectives. But there is one 
economic disadvantage in state wage and hour laws which 
is peculiar to our dual system of government and which 
has undoubtedly retarded their development in this coun- 
try to a marked degree. 

According to the United States Supreme Court’s in- 
terpretation of the Commerce Clause of the Federal 
Constitution, the various states are powerless to regulate 
or to discriminate against interstate commerce, which 
under the Constitution is the domain of the federal gov- 
ernment. Consider, then, the example of State A, which 
has enacted a general minimum wage and maximum 
hours law. The neighboring States B and C have no 
such laws. The first effect of State A’s law would prob- 
ably be the exodus of a number of manufacturers to B 
and C in search of cheaper labor and unrestricted work- 
ing hours. But this would be incidental compared to the 
more serious results to follow. The minimum wage level, 
and to a lesser extent the maximum hours restriction, 
tend to raise the cost of production and eventually the 
selling price of goods manufactured in State A. Its 
products can no longer compete in the markets of States 
B and C, where prices remain unaffected by wage and 
hour laws. Worse still, the citizens of State A begin to 
lose their own domestic markets, due to the influx of 
more cheaply produced goods from States B and C. If 
the government of State A had complete sovereignty over 
its affairs, it could forbid the introduction of foreign 
goods within its borders, or could at least raise tariff walls 
to equalize the price differential between its own goods 
and those of other states. Under the Federal Constitu- 
tion, however, any attempt by State A to prohibit or 
restrain the interstate movement of goods from States 
B and C would be an unlawful discrimination against 
interstate commerce. ‘Taxation could not be resorted to 
for such purposes. Eventually, State A finds its manu- 
facturers, wholesalers and retailers losing business, its un- 
employment increasing and its general economy to a large 
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extent disrupted. Its attempt to legislate a higher stand- 
ard of living has brought precisely the opposite conse- 
quence. 

The answer to the above problem is obvious. Assum- 
ing that States B and C will not enact wage and hour 
legislation of their own, State A’s only salvation is for 
the federal government to cover the field of interstate 
commerce with similar wage and hour standards and to 
prohibit the interstate sale or shipment of goods that have 
been produced in states maintaining sub-standard wage 
and hour requirements. This is precisely what the new 
federal act purports to do. In effect, the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 ?? makes it unlawful to transport, 
offer for transportation, ship, deliver or sell any goods 
produced in violation of the wage and hour standards of 
the Act, with knowledge that such goods have been so 
produced and that their interstate sale or transportation 
is intended. “Runaway” or “Gypsy” employers, as the 
wage and hour advocates like to call them, can still 
migrate from state to state in quest of sweat-shop labor, 
but they can no longer carry on their economic invasion 
of State A through the channels of interstate commerce. 
The consumption of their goods must now be confined 
to the state of production. 


Federal Wage and Hour Legislation 

The Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, better known 
as the Federal Wage and Hour Law, is by no means the 
first experiment of the federal government in wage and 
hour regulation. Even before the present Administra- 
tion, Congress had regulated the hours and wages of 
employees of interstate railroads to a certain extent, and 
the validity of such legislation had been sustained, chiefly 
by virtue of the power of the federal government over 
interstate commerce. The hours of labor and wage rates 
on public works were likewise the subjects of federal 
regulation. 

With the advent of the New Deal, however, a far 
more determined effort in this direction soon became 
apparent. Section 7 (b) of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act provided in broad terms for the fixing of maxi- 
mum hours and minimum wage rates. Under its 
authority, the various Codes promulgated by the Presi- 
dent established maximum hours of labor in different 
trades and industries ranging from 35 to 45 per week, 
and minimum wages differing generally between produc- 
tion and clerical employees. Covering an estimated 
twenty-seven million workers, the N. R. A. Codes seemed 
to achieve the final goal of wage and hour regulation 
for industrial and commercial employees in this country. 

Upon the Supreme Court’s invalidation of the N. I. 
R. A. in Schechter Poultry Corp. v. United States,* pres- 
sure was brought to bear upon Congress for the re-enact- 
ment of the wage and hour provisions in some form that 
would be less objectionable in a constitutional sense. The 
power of Labor was impressively proven by the enactment 
of the National Labor Relations Act, sometimes called 
the Wagner Act, which re-enacted the collective bargain- 
ing provisions found in Section 7 (a) of the N. I. R. A. 
To some extent the wage and hour standards of the 
N. R. A. Codes were perpetuated by the Walsh-Healy 
Act, applicable to government contracts exceeding 
$10,000 for materials, equipment and supplies. But a 


12 Approved June 25, 1938, and effective October 24, 1938. 
3295 U. S. 495 (1935). 
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general agreement on a federal wage and hour bill seemed 
impossible for a time, even within the ranks of Labor 
itself. The Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, finally 
drafted as a compromise bill by House and Senate con- 
ferees, came as a distinct surprise to most informed com- 
mentators, who had predicted the defeat of such legisla- 
tion during the 75th Congress. 

In order to prevent a repetition of the Schechter case 
at the hands of the Supreme Court, the formulators of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act were careful to avoid inso- 
far as possible the constitutional vices of the N. I. R. A., 
viz., illegal delegation of legislative power and attempted 
regulation of intrastate commerce. With respect to the 
first of these constitutional objections it is to be noted 
that the establishment of the wage and hour standards 
have been made almost wholly independent of administra- 
tive action. The maximum hours limitations change 
automatically, decreasing from forty-four hours per week 
at the end of the first year of the Act’s operation to forty- 
two per week during the second year, and to forty hours 
weekly after October 24, 1940. Unlike most of the State 
maximum hours laws, there is no restriction on the num- 
ber of hours that may be worked per day, and even the 
weekly hour limitations are not absolute. Overtime may 
be worked in excess of the weekly hours above specified, 
provided the employee is compensated for such excess 
hours at a rate not less than one and one-half times his 
regular rate of pay. The wage rates of the Act are gov- 
erned by similar “escalator” clauses, whereby the mini- 
mum hourly rate of pay will increase at the end of the 
first year from twenty-five to thirty cents, which will 
continue for six more years before rising to forty cents 
per hour—the eventual goal of the Act. During the 
seven year period, however, an hourly rate higher than 
the stipulated minima (but not exceeding forty cents) 
may be adopted for a particular industry upon the recom- 
mendation of a committee appointed for such industry by 
the Administrator. Only in this respect are the standards 
of the Act subject to administrative action. 

The second ground for the unconstitutionality of the 
N. I. R. A. was the attempt to regulate intrastate trans- 
actions. Until 1937 federal wage and hour legislation, 
with the few exceptions already noted, had’ been con- 
sistently held invalid by the Supreme Court as being 
beyond the federal commerce power, whether such laws 
took the form of a direct regulation of industry or a 
prohibition of the transportation of the product. With 
the decisions sustaining the constitutionality of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, however, it became apparent 
that public opinion and the change in personnel had broad- 
ened the Court’s interpretation of the Commerce Clause 
as well as the traditional principles of the freedom of 
contract. Even later cases are persuasive that the limits 
of the Court’s liberal tendencies have not yet been 
reached. 

In the expectation that the scope of federal power under 
the Commerce Clause will continue to expand by judicial 
construction, Congress has included within the coverage 
of the Wage and Hour Law not only employees “en- 
gaged in (interstate) commerce” but also those “engaged 
in the production of goods for (interstate) commerce.” 
The Administrator has broadly interpreted the phrase “en- 
gaged in the production of goods for commerce” as cover- 
ing all employees “necessary to the production,” with the 
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result that non-production employees such as clerks, sales- 
men, watchmen and maintenance men are subject to the 
Act if they are employed in connection with a plant from 
which the products are expected to move in interstate 
commerce. The facts that only a relatively small per- 
centage of a manufacturer’s products moves in interstate 
commerce or that a change in the ownership or form of 
the goods occurs in the state of production prior to the 
interstate transportation would seem to be immaterial. 
Apart from specific exemptions, therefore, only employees 
of establishments, or segregated parts of establishments, 
which manufacture or otherwise handle goods entirely for 
intrastate consumption are outside the purview of the 
Act. Even in such instances employees who purchase or 
unload raw materials brought in from other states are 
probably within the Act. 

It is apparent that the present Act goes beyond the 
Supreme Court precedents recently established in the 
Wagner Act cases. The prevention of strikes would seem 
to be more logically calculated to preserve and protect the 
flow of goods in interstate commerce than would the 
mere regulation of wages and hours. Although it may 
be argued that discordant labor relations arise chiefly 
from wage and hour problems, nevertheless the effect of 
the latter upon interstate commerce seems one step more 
remote. The Supreme Court, as it is presently consti- 
tuted, may very likely disregard this distinction in ex- 
tending the Wagner Act decisions to cover the present 
Law. But a far more realistic reason for sustaining the 
Act would be on the ground that it is a valid exercise of 
the federal “police” power over the national market, as 
a part of interstate commerce, and that the wages and 
hours of those producing goods for that market need only 
bear a sufficiently intimate relation to it to make their 
direct regulation appropriate to the regulation of the 
national market. A very recent Supreme Court case ** 
has gone far in this direction by declaring constitutional 
the federal Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 insofar 
as it provides for the establishment of marketing quotas 
and penalizes the producer for selling tobacco in excess 
of his apportioned quota. In his dissenting opinion Mr. 
Justice Butler asserts that the primary purpose and ob- 
vious effect of this Act is to limit production, which had 
previously been declared outside the scope of the federal 
power when the Court had invalidated the old A. A. A. 
“The statute does not purport to control production,” the 
majority opinion asserts. “It sets no limit upon the acre- 
age which may be planted or produced. . . . It purports to 
be solely a regulation of interstate commerce, which it 
reaches and affects at the throat where tobacco enters the 
stream of commerce—the marketing warehouse.” Never- 
theless, the fact remains that a producer is forbidden to 
dispose of any tobacco above his limited quota, and this 
prohibition extends to intrastate as well as interstate sales. 
Although a certain percentage of the nation’s tobacco 
moves only in intrastate commerce, the Court held that 
this too must be regulated by the federal government in 
order to make effective the regulation of the whole. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act is not only better 
drafted than the N. I. R. A. from the standpoint of con- 
stitutionality; it is also provided with more effective 
measures for its enforcement. Besides. the usual criminal 
penalties and provisions for (Contd on p. 39) 


4 Mulford v. Smith 59 Sup. Ct. 648 (decided April 17, 1939). 
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Why Cash Discounts? 


Why Continue This “Trouble Pot” of Trade? 


By Clarence Beecher, Credit Manager, Autopoint Co., Chicago 


Breathes there a sales manager with soul so dead 
who never has picked up his telephone to bark at 
the credit manager: “What’s the idea of writing 
Binks Brothers a collection letter about taking that 
extra five dollar discount? They’re plenty sore about it. 
Don’t you know we get a thousand dollars worth of busi- 
ness from them a year?” 

Probably every Credit Manager hears these sentiments 
in one form or another far oftener than he likes, when 
there seems to be nothing to do about it but replace the 
receiver gently and resign himself anew to the eternal 
dilemma of the cash discount. 

At such moments we may well ask, how did all this 
start, anyway? Who or what first introduced this cash 
discount that seems to plague every Credit Manager from 
Maine to California, and back again? By what quirk of 
economic thinking do we agree to pay a man a staggering 
rate of interest for merely taleing care of his honest debts 
promptly? 

In the beginning there was a reason for the cash dis- 
count practice. It was an aftermath of the Civil War 
and came about through the extensive use of notes and 
trade acceptances, then the basis of credit. After the war 
their value became questionable in the public mind be- 
cause they could be paid in government currency, and 
much of the government currency was in the form of 
greenbacks—‘‘war money.” To carry on the war, this 
so called “greenback” paper money had been circulated 
well into the “flood stage,” thereby putting at a premium 
other forms of money considered more secure and sound. 


Real Purpose of Discounts 


To add to the situation, new industries were develop- 
ing and new merchants were springing up,—all part of 
the great process of reconstruction that followed the war. 
The limited banking facilities of the time could do little 
to improve the economic structure. Manufacturers and 
merchants alike were none too flush with money. In many 
cases the seller was obliged to finance these new merchants 
to promote the production and sale of the products of the 
developing industries, which meant granting long terms 
of sale, sometimes up to six months. To get the utmost 
from his capital, the seller induced cash payment by 
offering substantial discounts. So out of necessity was 
born the practice of cash discount. 

As time went on banking conditions improved, as did 
conditions in general, for the march of industry was steady 
and progressive. As merchants became better able to 
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handle their own affairs, terms were shortened and dis- 
counts reduced. 

But what a span has been crossed since then! How 
difficult it would be to go back to conditions and methods 
of that day. Gone is the old-fashioned drummer who 
paid his annual visit to sell Zeke Smith’s Emporium a 
twelve months’ supply of merchandise and race over by 
horse and buggy to Salem Corners and back to Jackson 
Junction in time to catch Thursday night’s 6:15 train 


Fast. 
f 


Now a Business Relic 


With improved transportation has come modern pro- 
duction methods, overnight deliveries, overnight clearance 
of checks and drafts via air ‘mail. Credits must be passed 
in short order. Still the cash discount has been allowed to 
hang on even though existing conditions definitely brand 
it as economically unsound. With money available at our 
banks anywhere from 2%4 to 4% interest, and call money 
as low as 1% a year, how can business today allow 2% 
discount for payment in ten days? We all know that 
terms of 2% 10 days; net 30 total as much as 72% 
interest a year. on purchases (considered as a financial 
transaction on the part of the seller rather than an operat- 
ing profit of 2% for the buyer.) With the nominal net 
earnings being reported these days such a big concession 
can only be allowed by including it in some form in the 
sale price of the product. Shrewd buyers in the purchas- 
ing departments of many large firms are aware of this 
and insist upon being quoted the very lowest net terms. 
Does this not suggest that discount, as included in terms 
today, is anything but what it purports to be,—an induce- 
ment for prompt payment? 

At its best an unsound, outmoded business practice, the 
cash discount is still more obnoxious when payments are 
accepted with discounts ten, fifteen and even thirty days . 
after the discount period. Sound business practice de- 
mands rigid adherance to established terms. Any devia- 
tion from, or exception to such policy is a breach of faith 
with customers who are perfectly right in expecting equal 
and fair treatment with all other customers. Hence if 
discount is a part of terms, it should be allowed only if 
bills are paid within the discount period. Otherwise a 
firm cannot consider itself a one-price house. 


“Time is Essence of Contract” 


Many contracts specify “time is of the essence of this 
contract”. How appropriate is this for terms including 
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discount! In fact, are not the terms just as much a part 
of the sales contract as are the specifications for the mer- 
chandise orders and the manner and time of delivery? 
For after the seller fulfills such specified requirements, 
only one thing remains for the purchaser to do to com- 
plete his part of the contract,—and that is to pay for the 
bill in accordance with the agreed terms. In taking a 
cash discount beyond the specified period, the buyer is 
failing to live up to his contract. 


What Does It Cost Seller? 


But is it necessary for modern business to continue to 
experience the problems growing out of the discount prac- 
tice? I am fortunate to be able to say that at Autopoint 
it is no longer a problem. ‘The matter was simply ad- 
justed by a new company policy which changed our terms 
to a strictly net thirty day basis. The change was not 
made with the though of solving the discount problems 
that previously confronted us, but came as a result of an 
analysis of our costs. About two and one-half years ago 
when prices of materials were rising, it seemed evident 
that a corresponding adjustment would have to be made 
in our selling prices. A survey of our costs showed that 
the discount we were allowing by our terms of 2% ten, 
net thirty days was not being offset by the discount we 
were earning. 

Many of the firms from whom we bought our raw 
materials sold us on a strictly net basis,—some as low 
as net ten days. The question naturally arose, “Why 
any discount in our terms?” The question grew, and the 
more it was considered, the more evident it became that 
there is no basis for allowing discount. Accordingly our 
terms were changed to net thirty days. Our customers 
were notified that effective as of a certain day, our terms 
would be strictly net thirty days. In the credit depart- 
ment we were naturally dubious as to how such a change 
would be taken. We were pleasantly surprised, however, 
to find that for the most part the new terms were well 
observed. 


Change Easily Made 


True, during the first several months some of our old 
customers overlooked the change, but when we returned 
their checks in which deductions had been made, they 
made prompt adjustment and the change was accomplished 
without our experiencing any difficulty whatever. In 
addition we no longer need be concerned about offending 
the customers or losing their good will as a result of 
collection efforts following the return of checks for unfair 
discount deductions. Without any discount provided for 
in the terms, the customer has no occasion whatever to 
make a discount deduction and the simple explanation 
that terms are net, suffices wherever a discount is inad- 
vertently deducted. By eliminating the cash discount we 
not only avoided a general increase in our selling prices, 
but also permanently eliminated all of the unwholesome 
sequences that follow in its wake. 

Of course, the salesmen were obliged to face the prob- 
lem on the front lines. The situation had been explained 
to them and they knew the reason for the change in our 
terms. By properly explaining it, no question was raised. 
They eliminated the possibility of argument later on. 
They must have done a good job, for we have yet to hear 
of a sale being lost because the cash discount was not 
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offered. Not only have our salesmen not complained, but 
they are better satisfied than before because no longer are 
they asked by customers to straighten out for them an 
erroneous discount deduction. We appreciate their pav- 
ing the way for making such satisfactory results possible 
through our change in terms, and we do not underestimate 
the value of the salemen’s cooperation. 


Remove Cause of Trouble 


Although appreciable progress has been made in the 
past twenty years in reducing unjust discount practices, 
as Mr. Henry H. Heimann, Executive Manager of the 
N.A.C.M. points out in his April (1939) letter, I do not 
believe the problem can be solved except by removing the 
cause. Mr. Heimann recognized that discount deductions 
are still often made even though they have not been earned. 
Such a situation is naturally a difficult one to contend 
with, and he rightfully placed the duty of curtailing the 
practice on the nation’s credit men by means of extreme 
vigilance. 

At the same time, he questions whether the disparaging 
practice of discount chiseling ever will be completely 
eliminated. What consolation, then, is it to the business 
houses burdened with such a problem to know that de- 
spite whatever precautions are taken, whatever trials and 
difficulties are experienced in endeavoring to remedy the 
situation, the problem will still remain twenty years hence 
so long as the abuses are not completely eradicated? 
Frankly, I find little encouragement for correcting the 
practice as long as discount remains a part of terms. ‘The 
desire for more business will always influence some to 
allow an unjust discount deduction. They feel their com- 
petitor may get the business*if they insist upon their terms 
being observed to the letter. Others feel that discount 
has been such an important part of terms for so long a 
period of time that it cannot be dispensed with without 
considerable trouble. Still others, particularly in large 
firms, have financial departments that insist upon taking 
credit for “earned discount”, considering discount as 
“{nterest earned”. Wherever these excuses prevail, the 


problems arising from the abuse of the discount privilege 
will continue to exist. 


Courage to Face Problem 


So I say that the solution to the problem is to remove 
the cause. This can be done once and for all simply by 
changing terms to a net basis as was accomplished with- 
out repercussions at Autopoint. If all other firms take 
the courage to face the problem and meet it in a sound, 
businesslike manner, the credit fraternity can save itself 
the trials and tribulations of more than twenty years of 
evolutionary progress. 

Of course, the elimination of discount may require 
additional current capital in some instances. However, 
such additional capital will well be worth its hire for the 
additional capital may earn up to 40%,—an income no 
firm can afford to miss. And what is more important, 
the discount problem will be solved,—all through simply 
changing terms to a strictly net basis,—allowing no dis- 
count whatever, depending on. the sales organization to 


sell the customers on this modern, economically sound busi- 
ness practice. 
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Accounting as Credit Aid 


New Jersey C. P. A’s Have Educational Plan 


By William Margulies, C. P. A., Chairman Accounting 
Education Committee, New Jersey A. C. M. 


told us that one of the chief causes of bankruptcy has 

been the failure to keep books. This condition exists, 

they tell us, not only among small concerns but also 
among some of the largest. 

The studies made by these analysts have served re- 
peatedly to call our attention to a disease which causes 
unnecessary loss to industry of millions of dollars a year. 
The credit man who feels the full burden of his respon- 
sibilities is disturbed over the extent of this loss, and 
wants to do whatever he can to minimize it. 

The New Jersey Association of Credit Men has been 
trying to work out some practicable program to assist 
small businessmen in becoming better businessmen and, 
consequently, more profitable customers. With the sup- 
port of the New Jersey Society of Certified Public Ac- 
countants a program will be started this fall that should 
constitute a constructive step forward in the practice of 
credit management. 

Realizing that it is a common human trait to resent 
being “educated,” or told what to do, the Association 
intends to convey its message to the business public by a 
process of infiltration. Instead of directly advocating 
better accounting and a more widespread use of account- 
ing methods, the educational program will stress the 
benefits to be obtained from their use. The tone of the 
entire campaign will be one of helping the customer— 
and when he once learns that adequate accounting is one 
of the best “insurance policies” against business failure 
the customer will demand that his own accounting pro- 
cedures be complete. 

This approach to the problem of accounting education 
was decided on as a result of the following conclusions: 

1. That the failure to keep books, in itself, is not 
a cause of bankruptcies. 

2. That ignorance of certain factors which can be 
found out from books is the real contributing cause of 
bankruptcies. 

3. That if businessmen could find out these fun- 
damental factors in their own businesses, and under- 
stand the significance of them, they will operate their 
businesses more securely. 

4. That reports prepared from the books are the best 
means by which these fundamental factors can be 
brought to the attention of the management and of 
others interested in the business. 

The entire scope of the educational program includes 
the following forms of publicity: 


“ From time immemorial, it seems credit analysts have 
\ 
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1. Making addresses at meetings of the Association 
and of subsidiary trade-groups. 

2. Making addresses at meetings of trade associa- 
tions of all kinds in the vicinity. 

3. Writing articles for local newspapers and trade 
publications. 

4. Issuing special bulletins in the name of the Asso- 
ciation, the Society of Certified Public Accountants, 
and any other organization wishing to cooperate. 

5. Preparing leaflets, folders, stickers, and blotters 
to be mailed with all bills or statements to customers. 
The campaign will concentrate on the distribution of 

letter enclosure on which will be printed, in non-technical 
language, a discussion of a different problem of manage- 
ment each month. Emphasis is laid on this form of pub- 
licity because it conforms most closely to our require- 
ments— 

1.. That the customer be contacted frequently and 
regularly ; 

2. That the message gain entrance to the customer 
unobstrusively, so that the customer does not feel that 
anything is being forced on him; and 

3. That it be as permanent as possible. 

The tone of the messages will be light and informal ; 
heavy, formal writing will kill whatever interest the cus- 
tomer may have at the beginning. Some of the subjects 
to be discussed are: 

How Much is Your Working Capital ? 

Do You Know Your Current Ratio? 

Does Your Inventory Move as it Should? 

Why Are You in Business? 

Are You a Gambler? [Inventory speculation] 

How Much Net Profit Do You Make on Sales? 

Collection Percentages 

—and How is Your Budget? 

Taxes and Their Effect on Profit 
Throughout, the messages will stress the customer’s 

viewpoint. Witness the following: 


HOW MUCH IS YOUR WORKING CAPITAL? 


One of the most commonly-used measures by which 
the credit man judges a customer’s ability to pay is the 
Working Capital. Consisting as it does of the excess 
of the total of such items as cash, receivables, and in- 
ventories over the total of trade accounts payable and 
other current liabilities, working capital (or net work- 
ing capital, as it should preferably be called) indicates 
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better than any other criterion one’s ability to pay one’s 
obligations. Do you know how much your working 
capital amounts to TODAY? Is it more or less than 
last month; than the same time a year ago? Successful 
businessmen know the amount of their working capital 
at all times. 

Notice how the meaning of the term “working capital” 
is brought out so that it becomes more than just a phrase. 
The value of having sufficient working capital is clarified ; 
and the implication that the customer emulate successful 
businessmen by likewise keeping check on his working 
capital should go far beyond any direct urging to keep 
books. 


The second discussion in the series reads as follows: 


DO YOU KNOW YOUR CURRENT RATIO? 


While the amount of net working capital is one of 
the standards most frequently used to indicate the sol- 
vency of a business, it is lacking seriously in one respect 
which is vividly illustrated by the following extreme 
example: 

Company A Company B 


Current assets $5,000 $1,005,000 
Current liabilities 1,000 1,001,000 
Net working capital 4,000 4,000 


Whose shoes would you prefer to wear? 

Comparison of the current assets with the current 
liabilities reveals a ratio (called the Current Ratio) of 
5 to 1 in the case of Company A and 1.004 to 1 for 
Company B. 

The importance of knowing at all times your current 
ratio as well as your net working capital is too obvious 
to require further comment. 

Other messages in the series are: 


DOES YOUR INVENTORY MOVE AS IT 
SHOULD? 


Stocks of merchandise are usually bought for only 
one reason: to be disposed of as fast as possible at a 
profit as great as can be made. Accountants, credit 
men, and others who analyze statements use a measur- 
ing stick called Rate of Turnover to indicate how fast 
merchandise is being sold. 

The rate of turnover is computed by dividing the cost 
of the annual sales (or cost of sales for any other 
period extended to an annual basis) by the cost of the 
average inventory during the period; thus: 


on ee bhoad6etbe-eas $15,000 
Cost of goods sold for month ............. 10,000 
Cost of goods sold for year at same rate .... 120,000. 
Inventory at beginning of month .......... 28,000 
Inventory at end of month ............... 32,000 
Average inventory for month ............. 30,000 
Rate of turnover for month: 

SUDO DOD + SSO DOO 2 ov ccccccccsveced 4 times 


Are your inventories working, or do they hate to 
leave you? 
WHY ARE YOU IN BUSINESS? 


The successful businessman looks first—and always— 
to the net profit which he is making. His purpose in 
engaging in business is to make as large a profit as he 
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legitimately can. There are times and occasions when 
people engage in activities for other than motives of 
profit; but it should be emphasized that a business man 
is in business only for profits— 

NOT simply large sales volume 

NOT a “bigger and better” plant 

NOT greater total assets 

NOT a large number of customers 

NOT national or world-wide distribution 

NOT a wide variety of stocks 

WHY ARE YOU IN BUSINESS? 


ARE YOU A GAMBLER? 


Periods of rising prices offer too great a temptation 
to most business men to stock up considerably more 
than they need currently. So long as prices continue to 
rise, sales usually continue; and extra profits are made, 
But if the top is reached too soon—and it always comes 
too soon—the peak in sales also passes, and losses are 
doubled. 

Merchants and manufacturers make their profits on 
merchandising and on manufacturing. ‘There is a 
legitimate field for speculation in materials; and there 
are speculators to fill it. While the largest profits may 
be made by speculators, the soundest businesses are built 
by men who see their purpose in business as it really is, 

Are you a business man; or a gambler? 


HOW MUCH NET PROFIT DO YOU MAKE 
ON SALES? 


The most common measure of profitability of sales, 
especially in trading businesses, is the gross profit. But 
what is frequently lost sight of is the fact that the cost 
of selling varies from business to business, and in every 
department and every item. 

Studies made of actual operations have shown con- 
ditions as follows: 


Product A Product B Product C 


a oes $25,000 $25,000 $25,000 
Gross profit ..... 5,000 6,000 7,000 
Cost of selling, etc. 2,000 5,000 9,000 
NET profit ..... 3,000 1,000 

NET LO6S ..... 2,000 


If your business is not of the simplest type selling 
only one product, why not look into the net profit, 
rather than only the gross profit, of each department, 
each salesmen, each item you sell? 

With the cooperation of our members we are confident 
that our educational campaign this fall and winter will 
make their customers cognizant of the importance of 
keeping books. We know of no similar plans that have 
been tried before, and are therefore starting ours in 2 
spirit of experimentation. But since this is a problem 
in which all credit men are interested, we would like to 
have others join us in our experimenting. We would 
like to hear the experiences and opinions of others; and 
will be glad to report on results after our program has 
been in effect for a while. We have been hearing long 
enough that failure to keep books helps cause bankruptcies. 
Let’s see if we can really do something to eliminate this 
cause. 
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HOW TO LOCATE HANDICAPS 
THAT SLOW UP WORK 
IN THE OFFICE 


Only by surveying the work being done at 
each desk can you determine whether or 
not your employees are handicapped by a 
routine that causes expensive bottlenecks, 
annoying peak periods, unnecessary dupli- 
cations, or other needless, costly oper- 
ations. To help you make such a survey in 
your office, Burroughs offers you a copy of 
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2b Is to study the taining definite and practical suggestions. 
eing done at each desk : 
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GET YOUR FREE COPY 


The demand for this new book- 

let from executives in every line 

of business has already necessi- 

tated a fourth printing. You 

can get your copy by calling 

your local Burroughs office. Or, 

if you prefer, write on your own poms 
letterhead to— os 


WAYS 
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BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6039 SECOND BOULEVARD, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


When writing to advertisers please mention Credit © Financial Management 
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Industry Group Committees 


Members Appointed to Promote Programs at 
1940 Credit Congress 


Meetings at Grand Rapids as having been most satis- 

factory. The general plans developed for greater 

continuing activity throughout the year and greater 
permanency of organization met with unanimous approval 
and; following through, all of the Industries meeting at 
Grand Rapids have either chosen their Committees for 
the ensuing year or the selection of Committees has been 
provided for. 

Many of the Committees are actively at work on plans 
for a larger attendance next year and for a program in 
which the Industry generally will be interested. 

With the Credit Congress being held in Toronto, the 
Canadian Credit Men’s Association will be invited to take 
an active part in the Industry Meetings, with special rep- 
resentation on the Committees and speakers on the Pro- 
grams wherever that is possible. 

General comment indicates a greater effort will be made 
this year to distinguish between subjects of credit interest 
to all lines of business and those relating specifically to 
each individual Industry, with the hope that those of 
general interest might be placed upon the general Credit 
Congress Program, and the Industry Meeting Programs 
confined to a discussion of matters relating particularly 
to the Industry. 

The purpose of this is to avoid repetition and the dis- 
cussion of matters in which a single Industry cannot effec- 
tively and advisedly act alone. The development of this 
policy is in line with the generally accepted principle that 
each credit executive has two interests: His interest in 
the general problems of credit which affect all lines of 
business, which are treated on the general Credit Congress 
Program; and his interest in matters relating only to his 
Industry, which should be dealt with in his Industry 
Meeting. 

It should be noted that these Credit Congress Com- 
mittees are in fact representative of the individual In- 
dustries within the Association. Every member of the 
Association should communicate to the Chairman of his 
Industry Committee his thoughts and suggestions an all 
matters of credit relating to his Industry, either for the 
purpose of immediate consideration or for inclusion in the 
Program at the next meeting. If members will lend their 
interest and support in this manner, it will be assured that 
the 1940 Meetings at Toronto will mark the beginning 
of a new and more profitable series of Industry Meetings. 

Communicate your thoughts, suggestions, and ideas to 
the Chairman of your Industry Committee. Here is a list 


oF Mews of those who attended, label the Industry 
Vi 
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of the Meetings scheduled for Toronto, with the names 
of the Committee in each instance. If a Committee is not 
shown, address your communication to R. A. Colliton, 
Director, Credit Interchange and Industry Service De- 
partment, National Association of Credit Men, P. O. 
Box 1398, St. Louis, Mo. 


COMMITTEES 
TENTH CREDIT CONGRESS OF INDUSTRY 


TORONTO, ONTARIO, CANADA 
May 19-23, 1940 


ADVERTISING MEDIA 


Chairman: H. B. Pugsley, Cleveland Press, Cleve- 


land, Ohio. 

Vice-Chairman: J. L. Moore, Atlanta Journal, At- 
lanta, Ga.; K. H. Tannreuther, Dayton Journal-Herald, 
Dayton, Ohio; G. O. Gill, World Publishing Co., 
Omaha, Nebr. 


AUTOMOTIVE AND PETROLEUM SUPPLY (WHOLESALE) 

Chairman: M. D. Fields, Central Rubber & Supply 
Co., Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Vice-Chairman: H. W. Swenson, Reinhard Bros. Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Committee: Irving C. Rice, Colyear Motor Sales Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 


BANKING 


Committee not yet selected. Communicate with R. D. 
Mange, Hackley Union National Bank, Muskegon, 
Mich., on any matters relating to next year’s meeting. 


BREWERS, DIsTILLERS, WHOLESALE LIQUOR 


Chairman: N. S. Davis, Bohemian Distributing Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Vice-Chairman: W. B. Talbot, Frankfort Distillers, 
Inc., Louisville, Ky. 


BuILpING MATERIAL AND CONSTRUCTION 
Committee not yet selected. 


CEMENT 


Secretary: E. Balestier, Jr., One Park Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 


(Turn to page 28) 
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STATEMENT—JUNE 30, 1939 
ADMITTED ASSETS 

Cash in Banks and Trust Companies .. . . $ 11,912,716.52 

. FIRE United States Government Bonds .... . *  10,613,871.00 

All other Bonds and Stocks ........ 79,255,824.00 

Premiums uncollected, less than 90 days due 9,318,885.22 

' AUTOMOBILE Accrued Interest... .......... 204,759.00 

; Other Assets... ........0.... 1,563,697.41 

) MARINE $112,869,753.15 

F LIABILITIES 

| GaeiGie 2 ww tw we wee $ 15,000,000.00 

3 and’ Allied Lines Reserve for Unearned Premiums... .. . 46,616,806.00 

’ MomewpeGerGeeees . wc tt 4,632,412.00 

Reserve for Taxes and Accounts ...... 1,997,695.41 

of Insurance Funds Held under Reinsurance Treaties . . 61,510.00 

Pe sv ee ee ee le 44,561,329.74 

| $112,869,753.15 


NOTE: In accordance with Insurance Department requirements—Bonds are valued on 
amortized basis. Insurance stocks of affiliated companies are carried on basis 
of pro-rata share of Capital and Surplus. All other securities at Market 

) valuations, 
Securities carried at $3,100,267.00 and cash $50,000.00 in the above Statement 
are deposited as required by various regulatory authorities. 
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CLOTHING, WEARING APPAREL, Dry Goops 
Chairman: (Will be selected later.) 
Vice-Chairman: J. L. Schonberger, Weisbaum Bros. 
Brower Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; A. N. Masucci, Hickey 


Freeman Co., Rochester, N. Y.; J. H. Pritchett, Sewell 
Mfg. Co., Bremen, Ga. 


CoaAL AND SoLip FUEL 
Committee not yet selected. 
CONFECTIONERY (MANUFACTURING) 

Chairman: L. S. Day, W. F. Schrafft & Sons Corp., 
Boston, Mass. 

Vice-Chairman: Miss Irene Austin, Thinshell Prod- 
ucts Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Committee: Leo Sorenson, Geo. Ziegler Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; A. H. Mader, American Chicle Co., Long 


Island City, N. Y.; W. H. Hottinger, Jr., Bowey’s, Inc., 
Chicago, IIl. 


Drucs AND CHEMICALS 
Chairman: L. W. Hutchins, Hazeltine & Perkins 
Drug Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Committee: C. Rodriguez, Davol Rubber Co., Provi- 


dence, R. I.; R. L. Plummer, Abbott Laboratories, North 
Chicago, Ill. 


ELECTRICAL AND RADIO 

Chairman: W. F. Moor, Graybar Electric Co., De- 
troit, Mich. 

Vice-Chairman: 
Inc., El Paso, Tex. 

Committee: Howard §. Almy, Collyer Insulated 
Wire Co., Pawtucket, R. I.; E. R. Meggs, General Elec- 
tric Supply Corp., Grand Rapids, Mich.; R. M. Wilder, 
Pass & Seymour, Inc, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Hoyt B. Smith, Car Parts Depot, 


FINE PAPER 
Committee not yet selected. 


Foop Propucts AND ALLIED LINEs (MANUFACTURING) 
Chairman: Frank H. Wheat, Federal Match Sales 
Corp., New York, N. Y. 


Vice-Chairman: A. P. Brigham, Jr., Pet Milk Sales 
Corp., St. Louis, Mo. 


Foop Propucts AND CONFECTIONERY (WHOLESALE) 
Chairman: Frank Gudgeon, Hills Bros. Coffee, Inc., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Vice-Chairmen: I. H. Raunick, Fairmont Creamery 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; John P. Cullinan, Sawyer Biscuit 


Co., Chicago, Ill.; F. W. Black, Swift & Co., South San 
Francisco, Calif. 


FooTWEAR 
E. J. Ball, Brown Shoe Co., St. Louis, 


Chairman: 


Mo. 


Vice-Chairman: Frank C. Knapp, Endicott Johnson 
Corp., Endicott, N. Y. 


FURNITURE, FLoor CoverINGs AND HoME 
FURNISHINGS 
Chairman: (Will be selected later.) 
Vice-Chairmen: H. Pfost, Simmons Co., Elizabeth, 
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N. J.; W. S. Reed, Bigelow Sanford Carpet Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

Committee: A.W. Dewar, Kroehler Mfg. Co., Naper- 
ville, Ill.; P. J. Furness, Sandura Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Mayo N, Zeigler, John Widdicomb Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


HARDWARE (MANUFACTURING) 
Chairman: Willard Becker, Norton Door Closer Co,, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Vice-Chairman: H.C, Jackson, American Hardware 
Corp., New Britain, Conn. 
Committee: §. C. Munroe, Henry Disston & Sons, 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.; Ray Kierstead, J. Wiss & Sons 


Co., Newark, N. J.; H. G. Harris, Standard Tool Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


HARDWARE (WHOLESALE) 
Chairman: J. G. Holland, Moore-Handley Hardware 
Co., Birmingham, Ala. (Mr. Holland will later an- 
nounce Vice-Chairman and other Committee personnel.) 


INSURANCE 

Chairman: Don C. Campbell, Fidelity-Phenix Fire 
Insurance Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Vice-Chairman: Raymond L. Ellis, Fireman’s Fund 
Insurance Co., Los Angeles, Calif.; T. Alfred Fleming, 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, New York, N. Y.; 
J. Dillard Hall, United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., 
Baltimore, Md.; Harold J. Lowry, Michigan Mutual 
Liability Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Sec.-Treas.: G. H. McClure, Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Liability Co., Chicago, Ill. 


IRON AND STEEL 
Chairman: W. E. Woollenweber, Wheeling Steel 
Corporation, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Vice-Chairman: §. C. Brennom, Paper Calmenson & 


Co., Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 
Chairman: R. H. Ryan, Pratt & Whitney, Hartford, 


Conn. (Mr. Ryan will later announce Vice-Chairman 
and other Committee personnel). 


Meat PackInG 
Committee not yet selected. Communicate with R. A. 
Carrier, Agar Packing & Provision Co., Chicago, on any 
matters relating to next year’s meeting. 


PAINT, VARNISH, LACQUER, AND WALLPAPER 


Chairman: Harry E. Rhell, John T. Lewis & Bros. 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Paper Propucts AND CONVERTERS 

Chairman: R. K. Stolz, American Box Board Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Vice-Chairman: E. Wylie, Container Corp. of Amer- 
ica, Chicago, II. 

Committee: H. W. Tuttrup, Northern Paper Mills, 
Green Bay, Wis.; P. A. Hennessee, Inland Container 
Corp., Indianapolis, Ind.; R, L. Burry, Wayne Paper 
Box & Printing Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

(Turn to page 30) 
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No Authentic Figur- 


es on Forgery Losses 


There is no authentic total for 
Forgery losses in the United States 
but the figure is believed to be 
large. The great bulk of these 
losses is due to forgery in connection 
with checks. Annual American busi- 
ness transactions amount to about 
$700,000,000,000 of which 90-95% 
are paid for by 5,000,000,000 checks, 
all of which are sooner or later han- 
dled by banks. The potential forgery 
hazard is almost beyond visualization 
except possibly to mathematicians and 
bridge experts who are familiar with 
the fact that there are 635,013,599 dif- 


ferent thirteen-card. hands. 


Bank forgery coverage and rates 
have been revised as a result of a two 
year study of the subject by the 42 
member companies of the Surety As- 
sociation of America, the ‘Towner 
Rating Bureau and the Insurance Com- 
mittee of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. 

In Bankers Blanket Bond for com- 
mercial banks, Forgery has always been 
an active subject. When first incor- 
porated in Bankers Blanket Bonds in 
March, 1923, coverage was limited to 
losses due to the “payment” of forged 
checks or checks bearing forged en- 
dorsements, i.e., checks drawn on the 
Insured bank. No coverage was given 
as respects losses in connection with 
checks drawn on other institutions 
which were cashed by the Insured bank. 
By popular demand, the coverage 
was broadened in April, 1923, one 
month later, so as to include forgery 
losses due to the cashing of checks. 


As banking practices changed, broad- 
ening changes have been made in the 
Forgery coverage. The present one is 
the fifth revision of Insuring Clause D 
worked out by the Surety Association 
in collaboration with the Insurance 
Committee of the American Bankers 
Association. Questions have arisen re- 
garding the coverage under Insurance 
Clause D with respect to so-called bo- 
gus or fictitious checks, various kinds 
of instruments such as warrants, drafts, 
letters of credit, bankers acceptances, 
trade acceptances, also regarding check 
writing and signing machines, inactive 
checking accounts, “pay as you go” or 
no minimum balance accounts, “giving 
of any value” coverage, operation of de- 
ductible, certifications, etc., which have 
persisted until a solution was found. 
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The visible ruin from hurricane, tornado, fire, flood, or earth- 
quake isonly a “‘local disaster.’’ But the real damage is far-reach- 
ing -- penetrating to all parts of the nation. Heavy credit losses 
are inevitable after any major catastrophe and can reach out 
to a merchandise supplier a thousand miles away who never 
heard of the disaster. 


Your customers will not insure themselves against every con- 
tingency which may threaten their solvency, their existence. It 


is simpler, safer, and more sensible and secure for you to cover 
your accounts with 


American Credit Insurance 


“‘American”’ performs the one office which credit appraisal, 
ratings, financial statements, and Interchange Reports cannot 
do. It provides reimbursement for those unpredictable credit 
losses which no Credit Executive can control. 


Bankruptcy courts have been notoriously lenient with debtor 
firms. Fortunate is the creditor who carries American Credit 
Insurance to offset losses. Accounts are now insurable under sur- 
prisingly liberal terms. Investigate. 


American Credit Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK J. F. McFADDEN, President 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg. St. Louis, Mo. 
Offices in all principal cities of United States and Canada 


GET THIS FREE BOOK .... . 
“The Best Collection Letter J Ever Ysed” 


Facsimiles of thirty vital, resultful letters contributed by Manufacturers and 
pune Cash in on their experience. Ask for free book: ‘‘The Best Collection 


” 
etter I Ever Used. Copyright 1989, American Credit Indemnity Co. of N.Y. X19 





PETROLEUM REFINERS 
Committee not yet selected. Communicate with B. W. 
Atwood, Shell Oil Co. Inc., New York, on any matters 


relating to next year’s meeting. 


PLUMBING AND HEATING 

Chairman: John T. Brown, Jr., Hajoca Corp., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Vice-Chairman: R. L. Griffiths, International Heater 
Co., Utica, N. Y. 

Committee: L. L. Daugherty, Crane Co., Wichita, 
Kan.; E. C. Booth, Lennox Furnace Co., Syracuse, N. 
Y.; F. G. Phillips, Globe Machine & Supply Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Pusuic UTILITIES 


Chairman: H. J. Offer, The Detroit Edison Co., De- 
troit, Mich. 





Vice-Chairman: J. V. Naber, Buffalo Niagara Electric 
Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Committee: R. W. Peterson, Puget Sound Power & 
Light Co., Seattle, Wash.; W. R. Seidel, Rochester Gas 
& Electric Corp., Rochester, N. Y.; E. A. Smith, New 
Orleans Public Service, Inc., New Orleans, La. 


STATIONERY, PUBLISHING, SCHOOL & OFFICE SUPPLIES 

Committee not yet selected. Communicate with E. G, 
Sullivan, Metal Office Furniture Co., Grand Rapids, on 
any matters relating to next year’s meeting. 


TEXTILE 
Chairman: Nash S. Eldridge, J. P. Stevens & Co,, 
New York, N. Y. 
Vice-Chairman: Ely Callaway, Callaway Mills, La- 
Grange, Ga. 


Petroleum Refiners to Hold Annual 
Conference in Chicago Oct. 23-25 


Under the direction of B. W. Atwood, Shell Oil Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, Chairman of the Board of Gov- 
ernors, the Petroleum Refiners Division of the National 
Association of Credit Men is rapidly completing its plans 
for its Thirteenth Annual Fall Meeting, scheduled for 
the Medinah Club, Chicago, October 23-24-25. 

The subject of “Credit Cards”, or “Courtesy Cards’, 
will be given special attention. The Petroleum Refiners 
Division is now completing its Second Annual Survey on 
this phase of their operations, which covers in detail all 
of the factors of distribution and accounting costs and 
losses experienced in connection with the retailing of 
petroleum products under the Credit Card plan. 

Mr. H. E. Butcher, Cities Service Oil Company, Chi- 
cago, Chairman of the Committee which has this matter 
of the Survey in charge. On his Committee are Mr. R. R. 
McCoy, Gulf Oil Corporation, Pittsburgh, and Mr. A. 
C. Guske, Shell Oil Company, San Francisco. 

Present indications point to this as the most interesting 
and largest Meeting of the long series held by the 
Petroleum Refiners Division. 

Following is the Board of Governors of the Petroleum 
Refiners Division: 

B. W. Atwood, Shell Oil Co., New York, N. Y.— 
CHAIRMAN 
H. L. Blankenship, Barnsdall Refining Co., Tulsa., 
Okla.—_VICE-CHAIRMAN 
H. E. Butcher, Cities Service Oil Co., Chicago, Ill— 
VICE-CHAIRMAN 
A. A. Hock, Tide Water Associated Oil Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal —VICE-CHAIRMAN 
H. S. Barnes, Continental Oil Co., Fort Worth, Texas 
L. W. Bernhard, Standard Oil Co. of N. J., New York, 
rks 

H. L. Hampton, The Texas Co., Chicago, III. 

H. E. Hartline, Standard Oil Co. of Cal., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal, 

R. R. McCoy, Gulf Oil Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

R. E. Neeley, Freedom Oil Works, Freedom, Pa. 
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E. R. Siler, Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 

R. C. Ward, Sun Oil Co., Toledo, Ohio 

R. A. Colliton, National Assn. of Credit Men, St. Louis, 
Mo.—SECRETARY-TREASURER. 


What of Gas Credit Cards 


(Continued from page 15) operated from two to three 
months where the car owner accommodatingly left his 
credit card in the car. One car was traced on an ex- 
tensive trip from the tickets received by the oil company, 
but neither the car nor the accounts were recovered. 

It is the abuses that cause the credit man to sit up 
nights and get gray hairs wondering when it will stop 
or who will be next. 


Expensive Selling Plan 


In conclusion, it would seem from data available that 
credit card business or retail accounts carried for resellers 
is an expensive operation for the oil company. The re- 
sults obtained are not commensurate with the cost es- 
pecially so where sales campaigns for new customers are 
conducted to increase business at retail outlets. The re- 
seller is relieved of the expense and capital necessary to 
carry his own accounts. The supplier does it for him on 
the erroneous assumption that it was good business and 
not expensive. 

Regardless of these facts and conclusions, it would ap- 
pear that the credit card is a definite part of the oil busi- 
ness today, but deserving of careful thought and considera- 
tion from both a sales and credit viewpoint. 

Dealers reaping the benefit should absorb some of the 
expense. Cards should be restricted to petroleum prod- 
ucts and services, except at home address of the card 
holder, and limited to smaller areas wherever local con- 
ditions would seem to warrant. 
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Asection devoted to local 
Credit Association affairs 





Western Sec.-Mgrs. 
held 15th annual 
parley, Aug. 21-23 


San Francisco— Association managers 
from 21 western division organizations, in- 
cluding Manila, P. I., and Honolulu, 
Hawaii, attended the 15th Annual Con- 
ference of Western Division Managers 
held here at the Sir Francis Drake Hotel, 
August 21-23. 

The Association managers in attendance 
represented over 3,500 member firms in- 
cluding manufacturers, wholesalers and 
bankers in the 11 western states. Also in 
attendance was Henry H. Heimann, Ex- 
ecutive Manager, N. A. C. M., who had 
reached this point after a speaking itin- 
erary before a number of Western Division 
Associations. 

The Conference discussed all phases of 
Association activity, including membership, 
legislation, education, credit interchange, 
adjustments, collections, credit groups and 
other services, with particular emphasis 
on credit interchange, since over 80 per 
cent of the firms in the Western Division 
are members of the Credit Interchange 
system. 

As an added innovation, and in recog- 
nition of the increasingly closer relation- 
ship between sales and credit departments, 
three outstanding sales managers and three 
prominent credit managers of San Fran- 
cisco firms discussed the subject of “Sales 
—Credit Department Cooperation.” 

Following the Conference, on Aug. 24 
the managers participated in “N. A. C. M. 
Day” at the Golden Gate International 
Exposition on Treasure Island. About 750 
credit representatives and their families 
were in attendance on this occasion. 

Among the Association managers in at- 
tendance were: H. V. Vance, Albuquerque; 
W. F. Fisher, Bellingham; M. J. Davies, 
Billings; J. B. McKelvy, Denver; J. L. 
Vance, El Paso; W. L. Ignatius, Great 
Falls; P. G. Schroeder, Helena; N. B. 
Young, Honolulu; Frank Morris, Lewiston; 
8S. P. Chase, Los Angeles; W. J. Diehl, 
Manila, P. I.; K. S. Thomson, Oakland; 
R. V. Willis, Phoenix; E. W. Johnson, 
Portland ; Roy Payton, Pueblo; Robert Peel, 
Salt Lake City; Lawrence Holzman, San 
Diego; O. H. Walker, San Francisco; C. 
P. King, Seattle; C. O. Bergan, Spokane; 
and E. B. Lung, Tacoma. 

Also in attendance were: A. D. Johnson 
of the Los Angeles Wholesalers Board of 
Trade; George Brainard, San Francisco 
Board of Trade; and Owen S. Dibbern, 
Western Division Manager, N. A. C. M. 
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Toronto in *40! 
45th Credit Congress, May 19-23 


New York—The 45th annual Credit Con- 
gress of the N. A. C. M. will be held in 
Toronto, Canada, during the week of May 
19, it is announced by N. A. C. M. President 
Chas. A. Wells, after a mail ballot participated 
in by the officers and the entire national 
Board of Directors. The Credit Congress will 
take place in the Royal York Hotel. 

Cooperating with the N. A. C. M. will be 
the Canadian Credit Men’s Trust Association, 
the Canadian counterpart of the American 
organization, which is expected to have at 
least 300 Canadian delegates take part in 
the Credit Congress session. The Canadian 
Association has, for many years, sent dele- 
gates to N. A. C. M. conventions, but 1940 
will see the largest number of Canadian 
delegates ever in attendance. 

The Canadian Association will participate 
in certain committee activities and sponsor- 
ship in connection with this 45th convocation. 

The choice of a May date was made by 
the national Board of Directors at the sug- 
gestion of many members because of the fre- 
quent conflict of vacation plans and school 
graduation exercises when the Credit Con- 
gress date is in June, as it has been. 





Round-Up No. 5 


The fifth annual Round-Up of the Royal 
Order of Zebras was held in connection 
with the Grand Rapids Credit Congress. 
In attendance were approximately 100 
members of the order. Most of the busi- 
ness meeting was consumed in discussion 
and planning of a revised Zebratution, 
looking towards more definite nationaliza- 
tion of the order and local coordination. 

At the annual election former Eastern 
Divizeb Floyd A. Ferguson, Westinghouse 
Electrical Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, was ele- 
vated to the office of National Grand Ex- 
alted Superzeb. The following were elected 
Divizebs for the ensuing year: A. D. 
Crummett, Virginia Electric Corp., Charles- 
ton as Eastern Divizeb; R. L. Simpson, 
C. T. Patterson & Co., New Orleans as 
Central Divizeb; and H. N. Myers, Peoples 
National Bank of Washington as Western 
Divizeb. 

Retiring Grand Exalted Superzeb Don 
Campbell of Chicago was presented with 
a diamond studded emblem. The first Na- 
tional Grand Exalted Superzeb, A. D. 
Johnson of Los Angeles is historian. 
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Pres. C. A. Wells 


is honor guest 


St. Joseph—Over 125 business and credit 
executives were present at the testimonial 
dinner on July 11 for Chas. A. Wells, 
Pres., John S. Brittain Dry Goods Co. 
The occasion was in honor of his recent 
election as President of the N. A. C. M. 

Among the speakers was _ Executive 
Manager Henry H. Heimann. A score of 
telegrams of congratulations from N. A. 
C. M. officers and directors and from 
leading business men throughout the coun- 
try were read during the evening. The 
meeting was presided over by Mrs. Ida L. 
Reed, Credit Mgr. and Acting Treas., 
Douglas Candy Co., who was complimented 
during the evening for having been re- 
cently chosen as President of the St. Jo- 
seph A. C. M., a choice that attracted na- 
tional attention to the work of women in 
the credit field. 

Mr. Wells, as the guest of honor, was 
welcomed on behalf of the Association by 
T. E. Arnhold, a former President of the 
St. Joseph organization, and on behalf 
of the business men by E. H. Steffens, 
Pres., St. Jossph Chamber of Commerce. 
Heads of several of the largest industrial 
companies and banks in this area attended. 
There was a large delegation from Kansas 
City. Topeka and other cities were repre- 
sented. 

A. B. (Sandy) Sinclair, who directed 
community singing here at band concerts 
for years, was in the Kansas City delega- 
tion and was called upon by John E. Rie- 
senmey, in charge of the singing, to lead 
the crowd, with Miss Catherine Riesen- 
mey at the piano. Miss Antoinette Schwein 
gave a reading, “Hamlet,” and Marvin 
Gench sang, accompanied by Miss Vir- 
ginia Davidson. 


Green Bay plans 
district parley 


The local Association is actively engaged 
in plans for the District Conference to be 
held here Sept. 16. A feature of the oc- 
casion will be Henry H. Heimann, 
N. A. C. M. Executive Manager, who will 
address the Saturday night banquet. The 
program committee is now active on both 
entertainment features and the procure- 
ment of highlight speakers for the session. 
The conference will include Associations 
in the Wisconsin and Upper-Michigan 
area. 


SACU RENDER A NESE SENATE 
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Association 
Activities 





With membership activity well organized 
during the summer months, the Baltimore 
A. C. M. expects real gains in the months 
ahead. A membership directory is being 
published this month which will contain a 
complete list of member firms and an out- 
line of the Association’s various activities. 


Cincinnati: 


Local credit executives and their families 
enjoyed a picnic on Saturday, July 15, at 
Stricker’s Grove in Mt. Healthy. A varied 
program was scheduled and many prizes 
contributed by the Association’s member 
firms were distributed. 


San Francisco: 


E. M. Shapiro, California Packing Corp., 
is the new President of the Credit Man- 
agers’ Assn. of Northern and Central Cali- 
fornia. Other officers are: Vice Pres., D. M. 
Messer, Dohrmann Commercial Co.; Vice 
Pres., C. H. Sondhaus, National Lead Co.; 
Treas., J. F. Jensen, Golden State Co., Ltd., 
and Secretary, O. H. Walker. 

Directors are: J. H. Early, Truscon Steel 
Co.; F. H. Eichler, American Smelting and 
Refining Co.; J. S. Ferns, Colgate Palm- 
olive Peet Co.; J. W. Geeslin, Thomson 
Diggs Co.; K. L. Hampton, Valley Elec- 
trical Supply Co; F. J. Hart, American 
Trust Co.; F. R. Haswell, A. Schilling and 
Co.; A. I. Hermann, Union .Lumber Co.; 
G. N. Lantz, Balfour Guthrie and Co., 
Inc.; L. A. Miller, The MacMillan Co.; 
G. A. Van Smith, Pacific Box Corp.; E. E. 
Young, Leo J. Meyberg Co. 

The Association’s Advisory Board in- 
cludes the following: P. A. Pflueger, Max 
I. Koshland Co.; R. H. Ohea, Paraffine 
Companies; Eugene S. Elkus, Mangrum, 
Holbrook and Elkus; D. I. Bosschart, Eng- 
Skell Co.; F. W. Black, Swift and Co. 


Tampa: 


S. B. Owen, Secy., Tampa A. C. M., was 
one of two business men included in a slate 
of five men recently appointed to the gov- 
erning body of the Tampa group hospitali- 
zation unit to complete establishment of 
hospital insurance here. The plan is sim- 
ilar to that in operation in many cities at 
present and provides for hospitalization for 
subscribers in return for an annual sub- 
scription membership. 


Grand Rapids: 


Climaxing their successful entertainment 
of the 44th Credit Congress, the officers 
and directors of the Grand Rapids A. C. M. 
entertained committee chairmen and asso- 
ciation mémbers at a delightful dinner 
Thursday, June 29. Following the dinner, 
the 175 guests adjourned to a knoll on the 
greens where Pres. George J. Erhardt pre- 
sided. Appreciation was expressed to Rus- 


sel W. Forwood, Convention Chairman, and 
to all who had assisted in the achievement. 
Among the features of the evening was the 
awarding of various door prizes. By invi- 
tation, Convention Director Frederick H. 
Schrop returned from Chicago for the oc- 
casion. In behalf of the Association, Presi- 
dent Erhardt presented him with a beauti- 
ful pen and pencil desk set expressing ap- 
preciation for his part in the 44th Credit 
Congress. 


Wichita: 


The July membership meeting of the 
Wichita A. C. M. was staged as a family 
night on the lawns and in the home of 
Executive Manager and Mrs. M. E. Gar- 
rison. Besides a report of the Grand 
Rapids Credit Congress by delegates who 
were in attendance, Chairman Lee had 
scheduled a program of entertainment and 
games with refreshments for all. 


St. Louis: 


Soft ball, stunt races, horseshoe pitching, 
free beer and lemonade, and dancing in the 
evening were all part of the program at 
the annual picnic of the St. Louis A. C. M. 
on July 22 at Funk’s Grove, Grover, Mo. 
The picnic committee included: E. B. 
Woeldike, Chairman, John E. Harrison, 
Leo Rechtien, Edw. W. Henne and Fred 
Tubbesing. 


Chicago: 

Charles L. Bonson is the new Manager 
of the Chicago A. C. M. Adjustment Bu- 
reau, succeeding H. W. Cline who resigned 
on July 1 to take up other work. Mr. 
Bonson has been active for many years in 
the Chicago A. C. M. as a member and 
officer, and has been Chairman of both the 
local and national Adjustment Bureau 
Committees. Prior to his new position he 
served as Credit Manager, Director, Asst. 
Secretary and Treasurer of the Allen-A 
Co. of Kenosha, Wis., for 26 years and 
traveled in adjustment work for his firm 
in every state in the union. 


Green Bay: 


Officers and directors for the coming 
year were chosen at the July meeting of 
the Northern Wisconsin-Michigan A. C. M. 
They include: President, P. E. Kriedeman, 
Joannes Bros. Co.; Vice Pres. C. L. 
Barthels, Pied Piper Shoe Co., Wausau; 
Treasurer, C. C. Marcott, West Side State 
Bank; and Secretary, R. C. Creviston. 

Directors of the Association, the first 
three having been chosen at the July meet- 
ing for a term of three years, are: R. J. 
Decker, Green Bay Food Co.; C. J. Renard, 
F. Hurlbut Co.; A. L. Papenfuss, The Em- 
ployers’ Mutuals, Wausau; R. E. Burke, 
Green Bay Grocery Co.; G. N. Burridge, 
Hoberg Paper Mills; W. C. Scherf, North- 
ern Glove & Mitten Co. 


Cleveland: 


Outdoing a three-ring circus for activity 
and variety, the summer outing of the 
Cleveland A. C. M. was held at Nela Park 
on July 26. A large group of members 
and their families were in attendance and 
special events were featured besides a din- 


ner and a program of dance music. The 
affair was handled by B. G. McGrew, 
Chairman, Outing Committee, and W. T 
McWade, Chairman, Sports Committee. 


. 


o 
Memphis: 

The Credit Women’s Breakfast Club 
held a carnival on August 17 with a ful] 
evening’s entertainment and a plate lunch- 
eon being enjoyed by a large number of 
members. Side shows and other carnival] 
entertainment were featured. 


Utica: 

Newly elected officers of the Utica A. C, 
M. are: Pres., H. K. Hineline, A. H. Wil- 
liams Co.; Vice Pres., Kenneth B. Stiles, 
Savage Arms Corp.; Vice Pres., Frank 
Simpson, Little Falls Felt Shoe Co.; Vice 
Pres., C. J. Peterson, Beech-Nut Packing 
Co.; Treas., Arthur S. English, First Cit- 
izens Bank & Trust Co. and Secy., Miss 
Helen Switzer. 

The Utica Association felt highly hon- 
ored by the election to the National Board 
of Directors of its immediate past presi- 
dent, Robert L. Griffiths, International 
Heater Co. Mr. Griffiths, as the new chair- 
man of membership, has his committee un- 
der way with new plans for increasing 
membership. 

Under the chairmanship of Eugene Sorn- 
berger, Langdon & Hughes Electric Co., the 
educational program is being arranged for 
the coming term. It is planned to offer 
two courses in the Utica Chapter, National 
Institute of Credit. 

The Association offices have been moved 
from the Martin Bldg. to No. 10 Carlisle 
Bldg., 240 Genesee St. 

The local Association was honored re- 
cently when Secy. Switzer was asked to 
broadcast over WIBX, Utica, on the 
“Women in the News” program. Her talk 
was devoted to the local and national asso- 
ciation work and the credit women’s activ- 
ity in Utica. 


New York: 


Harry J. Delaney, Credit Manager, 
Meinhard, Greeff & Co., Inc., is the new 
Chairman of the N. Y. C. M. A. Adjust- 
ment Bureau Committee. - The local bureau 
has recently adopted for a trial period a 
new procedure in the selection of ac- 
countants and attorneys in textile adjust- 
ment cases. 

Attorneys and accountants in adjustment 
matters have heretofore been selected by 
open vote of the members of a creditors’ 
committee, nominees being proposed by 
voice at committee meetings. Under the 
new regulation they will be selected by 
secret ballot. 

There will be open nominations. Com- 
mittee members will indicate their choice 
upon blank slips of paper, and the attor- 
ney or accountant securing the largest 
number of votes will serve upon that par- 
ticular case. 

Emphasis is made that this new system 
is on trial. It is realized that there may 
be cases in which open balloting is prefer- 
able. Operation of the new plan will be 
closely watched, and final decision to adopt 
it as official procedure depends upon its 
efficacy during the trial period. 
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Pay tribute to 
John L. Redmond 


The Board of Directors of the New 
York C.M.A. recently adopted a resolu- 
tion paying tribute to John L. Redmond, 
of Crompton-Richmond Co., Inc., retiring 
President of the Association. Mr. Red- 
mond was elected Vice Pres. of the 
N.A.C.M., representing the Eastern Divi- 
sion at the June Credit Congress held in 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

The resolution reads: 

“This is the last meeting of the board 
of directors at which John L. Redmond 
will sit as president of the New York 
Credit Men’s Association. For two years 
he has carried the heavy responsibility of 
his high office, preferring his duties as 
president to his own business and personal 
problems. His administration has been 
one of high achievement. New legislation 
vital to credit has been placed upon the 
statute books; laws of proven worth have 
been preserved. The internal organiza- 
tion of the New York Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation has been strengthened; its financial 
position has shown steady improvement; 
its membership has increased—accomplish- 
ments achieved in a period of bitter indus- 
trial uncertainty. 

“At this time it is only fitting that 
the Board of Directors of the New York 
Credit Men’s Association express the deep 
sense of gratitude which the Board and 
the membership at large feel to John L. 
Redmond for the work he has done. Their 
regret in seeing him leave the presidency 
is lessened only by the knowledge that he 
will continue to serve the Association as a 
director, giving freely of his counsel to the 
organization which has profited so greatly 
from his leadership during the past two 
years.” 


Classified: 


Middle-aged man, with several years 
varied experience in credit, collection and 
ofice management, including thorough 
training in commercial law, wishes to 
make a change, effective in the early fall. 
Location immaterial. For full information 
address Box 91, Credit and Financial Man- 
agement, One Park Ave, New York. 


Credit Manager—38 years of age. Col- 
lege education, majored Business Adminis- 
tration, Degree B.C.S. Fourteen years’ ex- 
perience all phases of credit and collec- 
tions with full responsibility. Also thor- 
ough training in general office manage- 
ment. References of the highest order will 
be offered at time of interview. Will lo- 
cate at point of opportunity. For full in- 
formation address Box 92, Credit and Fi- 
nancial Management, One Park Ave., N. Y. 


Obituary 











Chas. E. Ogden 


Memphis—Chas. E. Ogden, former Credit 
Manager, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., and 
an Association member for many years, 
Passed away at the Baptist Memorial Hos- 
pital, July 17, after a two weeks’ illness. 





Promotions 





Newark—A series of promotions in the 
West Side Trust Company resulted in the 
elevation of Thomas C. Wallace from 
Treasurer to Executive Vice President; 
Raymond C. Buck from Assistant Secretary 
and Assistant Treasurer to Treasurer and 
M. J. Feldman to a post as Vice President 
in addition to continuing his work as Sec- 
retary of the institution. 

Milwaukee—B. M. Horter has been ap- 
pointed General Sales Manager of Cutler- 
Hammer, Inc., manufacturers of motor con- 
trol apparatus. 

St. Paul—George G. Stifter, Credit Man- 
ager, Hancock, Nelson Mercantile Co. and 
former President of the St. Paul A. C. M. 
has been promoted to General Manager of 
his company. 

Chicago—Alexander Shennan, Vice Pres. 
and Gen’! Manager, International Tag & 
Sales Co., has been elected President of the 
Westward Ho Country Club. 

Pittsburgh—Chas. L. Garson, Jr., First 
National Bank, has been elected Assistant 
Cashier of his institution. 


InfoNIC 


With the summer months behind them 
the Chapters of the National Institute of 
Credit are ready with their plans for an 
active fall and winter season. Present in- 
dications point to improved informal pro- 
grams, increased number of courses pre- 
sented, and greater participation than in 
any previous year. 

Special tuition rates in cooperation with 
local colleges and universities have been 
worked out by a number of Chapters and 
arrangements with several universities and 
colleges are now pending as to a coopera- 
tive tuition plan. More and more, busi- 
ness concerns are refunding tuition to em- 
ployees who satisfactorily complete NIC 
courses and the various Chapters can be 
justifiably proud of their past achievements 
in making the NIC courses one of the lead- 
ing adult education projects in the country. 

Specific activity notes of individual 
Chapters include the following: 

Baltimore—The Educational Committee 
has had several meetings to study the 
course outline and content of an advanced 








course in Credit Management to be offered. 


at Johns Hopkins University. 

Rochester—The Rochester Chapter has 
captured the interest of members and pros- 
pects during the summer months with a 
series of seven leaflets: “Education Is 
Power,” “You Won’t Worry About Your 
Job If You Know It,” “Credit Education 
Is Business Education,” “Today Is The 
Day Of Adult Education,” “Are You Ready 
For Your Next Promotion?”’, “Advance- 
ment Depends On Knowing,” and “Where 
Did Your Boss Study?” 

New York—Inadvertently omitted from 
the advertised list of Chapters in July, was 
Birmingham. Our regrets to a strong active 
group. 


Cincinnati—The Cincinnati Association 
invited the members of the local Chapter 
to its annual picnic. The members of the 
Chapter showed their appreciation by chal- 
lenging the Association to a baseball game. 





Credit career 





Warren B. Unbehend: 


One of the youngest high bank execu- 
tives in upstate New York and one of the 
most popular bankers in that area is War- 
ren B. Unbehend who is a Director of the 
Syracuse A. C. M. and recently was chosen 
President of the Lincoln National Bank and 
Trust Co. of Syracuse. He succeeded in 
this post the late Wm. T. McCaffrey. Mr. 
Unbehend who had 
his 47th birthday on 
June 26 has been 
with the Lincoln 
bank for a decade 
having joined it on 
August 25, 1929. 
His entire bank 
training was_ re- 
ceived in Syracuse. 

He is also active 
in the American In- 
stitute of Banking, and the Better Business 
Bureau, besides being a member of the 
Onondaga Golf and Country Club, the 
Liederkranz, Kiwanis and local Chamber 
of Commerce.’ He is a 32nd degree Mason 
and a Shriner. 

The subject of this item was born at 
Waltham, Mass., the son of John J. and 
Mary-M. Unbehend. His parents moved 
to Syracuse during his childhood and Mr. 
Unbehend began his education in the pub- 
lic schools of Syracuse. He attended 
Franklin School, Technical High School, 
Central City Business College, and later 
was a member of the Graduate School of 
Banking at Rutgers U. 

In November 1910, he became identified 
with the City Bank Trust Co. in a minor 
capacity and rose through various grades 
of responsibility. He was successful in 
1919 in passing the State examination for 
bank examiner and was offered an appoint- 
ment in that service which he declined. 
The same year he was elected Assistant 
Secretary of the City Bank and, in 1921, 
Secretary. During the ensuing year he also 
took over the duties of the trust depart- 
ment. He was elected Vice President in 
1923 and became head of the mortgage de- 
partment in 1928. 

In August 1929, Mr. Unbehend was ap- 
pointed Vice President of the Lincoln Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Co. then organizing 
in which capacity he has since continued. 
The bank, entering business on January 2, 
1930, in the early weeks of the depression, 
was a success from the start. The capital 





is $2,100,000, with the 60,000 outstanding 
shares owned by 1,700 different individuals. 
The bank has approximately 12,000 depos- 
itors and deposits total more than $22,000,- 
000. Since 1936 the bank has maintained a 
dividend rate, with extras, of $2.40 on each 
share of $20 par value. 
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Tacoma: 


Credit women throughout the Association 
will be pleased to learn that when they 
visit the Temple of Religion at the San 
Francisco Exposition they will be able to 
see one of the paintings by Mrs. Rowena 
Lung Alcorn, daughter of Edward Lung, 
Secy., Tacoma A. C. M. Mrs. Alcorn is 
head of the Art Department of the Grays 
Harbor Junior College in Aberdeen, Wash., 
and has had notable success in recent years 
with a collection of 18 portraits of Nez 
Perce Indians which she painted in Idaho 
a few years ago. 





San Francisco: 


The Credit Women’s Club held its July 
meeting with the following guests present: 
Paul Pflueger, newly elected National Di- 
rector; D. I. Bosschart, past National Presi- 
dent; E. M. Shapiro, President of the 
Credit Managers’ Association; Western 
Division Manager Owen S. Dibbern and 
Secretary Otis H. Walker. 

Mr. Shapiro, who is affiliated with the 
California Packing Corporation, presented 
moving pictures on the packing industry, 





which proved to be of particular interest 
to everyone in attendance. Short talks 
were heard from others, which contributed 
to the general success of this meeting. 


Portland: 


Members of the Women’s Chapter of 
the Portland A. C. M. were pleased to 
learn that Mrs. Alice Fields, newly elected 
club president, was chosen as a member of 
the National Credit Women’s Association 
Committee representing the executive divi- 
sion of the Association at the Grand Rapids 
Credit Congress. 

The local club is now beginning its ninth 
year. The initial organization meeting was 
held in September, 1931 and the first din- 
ner meeting followed on October 8th of the 
same year. Besides Mrs. Fields, present 
club officers are: Miss Lillie Linder, Vice 
Pres.; and Mrs. Flora Maudsley, Secy. 
Treas. 


Utica: 


At the recent annual meeting of the 
Utica Credit Women’s group the following 
officers were elected: Pres., Miss Margie 
Rowe, First Citizens Bank & Trust Co.; 
Vice Pres., Mrs. Catherine Garvey, Utica 
Credit Bureau; Treas, Miss Mildred 
Piotter, Associates Discount Co.; and Sec., 
Miss Helen Switzer. The educational 


program was discussed at this meeting and 
arrangements are being worked out for a 
scholarship to be awarded some girl in 
one of the NIC classes this fall. 

No regular meetings were held during 
the summer but the members gathered for 
a picnic supper at Miss Ardelle Hahn’s 
home on July 24 and on August 14 for an 
outing arranged at the Cedar Lake Club 
by Miss Viola Vickers. 


Women as Assn. Managers 


Under the headline below are three 
items about women secretary-managers of 
local credit Associations. To complete the 
record, however, we should mention several 
others in responsible posts. In Springfield, 
Ill, Eda Mueller is Secy. and Louise 
Murphy is Asst. Secy. In Binghamton, 
N. Y., Catherine T. O’Donnell is Secy., 
Triple Cities A.C.M. Anna M. Dean 
similarly serves the Bridgeport, Conn, 
A.C.M. The Terre Haute, Ind., A.C.M. 
has Wanita Gilchrist as Secy. Miss M. 
M. Barnett has been active as Office Mana- 
ger at one time or another in all three 
branches of the Tri-State A.C.M. in El 
Paso and Amarillo, Tex. and Albuquerque, 
N. Mex. 

Not having their pictures to publish, 
nevertheless we felt they deserved this rec- 
ognition. 


Women, too, are Assn. Managers = Here are three: 


Miss Switzer 


Utica—Now in her fourth year as Secre- 
tary-Manager of the Utica A. C. M., Helen 
J. Switzer recently entered her eighth year 
in Association work and is actively en- 
gaged in promoting both the local Associa- 
tion and the Credit Women’s Group. Reg- 
ular attendant at conferences and credit 
congresses, Miss Switzer organized the 
Credit Women’s Group in August, 1938, 
and within a few months had an active 
club with a bowling team and a sextet 
known as “The Crediteers” organized in 
the club’s personnel. A student herself this 
past winter in the National Institute of 
Credit (business law) she has, among other 
things, been active in the Young Women’s 
Republican Club. 





If the occasion demanded, she could “go 
up in the air” for she has completed her 
ground work in flying but not yet gone on 


towards her pilot’s license. Meanwhile 


she has taken the air mainly in broadcasts 
of plays and serials. And, if the daily 
job includes a little “tooth pulling”, she 
can handle that too—having been a den- 
tist’s assistant, B. A. (Before Association.) 


Mrs. Periman 


Little Rock—“The sole qualification of 
the subject of this sketch for office is an 
ability to operate anything and everything 
on a shoestring basis’—thus does Mrs. L. 
Periman describe herself. 

Continuing in this vein she writes that 
“many years ago before she had holes in 
her cheeks (what used to be dimples) this 
party decided she wanted no business 
career and launched herself into the great 
matrimonial sea. You never can tell where 
this sea will dash you. 

“Facts are stranger than fiction (or is it 
Truth). One morning in November 1928 


she looked up and standing near her desk 
Was a postman with a large package of 
mail addressed to Mrs. L. Periman, Secy.- 





Mgr., Little Rock Association of Credit 
Men!” 

And—we must add for the sake of a 
complete record—she’s been doing an ex- 
cellent job ever since! 


Miss Wiggins 


Fort Worth: Among the youngest women 
secretaries of local credit associations is 
Ruth Wiggins—young both in years and in 
association service. She joined the Fort 
Worth A.C.M. in 1937 as Secretary to Miss 
Dorothy Binion. When Miss Binion later 
resigned, Miss Wiggins became Secretary 
to the new Secretary-Manager, Frank Pat- 
terson. In the May 1938 election of offi- 


cers the members chose her as the new 
Secretary. 

“The co-operation,” Miss Wiggins states, 
“our local association has received at all 





times from the National Office has been 
most helpful to me in assisting our local 
members to carry on our work in a most 
efficient manner.” 
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80 Billion Dollar 
Nation in U. S. A. 


(Cont'd. from p. 8) continued indefi- 
nitely will be a direct denial of every 
principle of security. 

It remains for us to determine the 
character of that mortgage and the ex- 
tent of the encumbrance which it 
imposes. Here we are quite in the 
dark. A prominent official upon com- 
ing to an office some years ago said 
that the United States could be fifty 
billion dollars in debt without reach- 
ing the danger point. And what, pray, 
is the danger point? Is it the fear that 
the public will no longer value the 
promises to pay? Or is it an amount 
which industry can no longer service? 
Or is it the point at which the net of 
national income vanishes? The esti- 
mators of national income have been 
too wise to forecast the long term fu- 
ture. They know that technology and 
training will increase productive ca- 
pacity but they do not know whether 
it will do so to an extent which will 
make possible the liquidation of a huge 
debt. They are aware that the impact 
of social theories may bring about vast 
changes with further experiments in 
the control and regulation of enter- 
prise; but they do not know that those 
experiments will succeed. 

The debt, however, is a fact and 
not a theory. In a society, the eco- 
nomic and political institutions of 
which are based on contracts, the debt 
is a real promise. It envisages both 
intent and capacity. The doctors can- 
not pay unless their patients are col- 
lecting wages; the lawyers cannot pay 
if their clients are insolvent; the poli- 
ticlans cannot pay by authorizing print- 
ing press money or by purchasing the 
world’s floating supply of silver at 70 
cents an ounce and issuing dollars 
against it as though it were worth 
$1.29; the research experts will not pay 
by refining the definitions of income. 

“At long last” it will be paid—if it is 
paid—by those who organize and exe- 
cute the production of real wealth on 
a schedule of costs which will include 
taxes for all purposes, including that 
huge segment necessary for the servic- 
ing of governmental debt. 


Burden of Pump Priming 
This is the real basis of the conten- 
tion that “pump priming” has, in real- 
ity, retarded recovery. For when you 
add to that expenditure the immense 
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Ms B You wanted to buy insurance — not 
ag have it sold to you. You didn’t want 
Accident and Health—said so many 
times. But your U.S. F. & G. friend stuck 
to his job—and finally convinced you. 


You're glad he did today. You're 
thanking bim—for his persistency, and 
for the U. S. F. & G. check which you’re 
receiving regularly. 

a 

Your U. S. F. & G. Agent is one of 

9,000 located throughout the country. 


“Consult your Agent He’s in touch with countless business 

or Broker and personal insurance problems. It’s 
as you would your his job to help you. Look him up in the 
Doctor or Lawyer” phone book, and give him a call, today. 





U.S.F.4G. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY AND GUARANTY COMPANY 
with which is affiliated 
FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 


HOME OFFICES: BALTIMORE 
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and increasing cost of bureaucracy with 
1,200,000 on the federal payroll and 
2,060,000 employed by other govern- 
mental agencies, a staggering burden 
is created. 

A very considerable number of our 
people have been drugged into believ- 
ing that the government can provide 
them welfare and assure them security. 
Nothing was ever farther from the 
truth. No government and no agent 
of government has the right to claim 
that he or his party is distributing wel- 
fare and assuring security. Welfare 
and security come wholly and solely 
from those who work and SAVE. The 
continued practice of deficit financing 
could destroy both welfare and security. 
It is conscientious and willing labor, 
and competent and devoted manage- 
ment who produce wealth. It is in 
such production and in the sacrifices 
of those who save, that welfare and 
security have substance. When the 
whole company of promisers and ma- 
gicians have departed, the producers 
and savers will come to their own as 
the real friends of the common man. 
In that day we will travel again the 
highways of reason and reality. 


Books 





“PRACTICAL BANK CREDIT” 
—by Roy A. Foulke and Herbert V. 
Prochnow, 690 pages, $7.50. Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

Members of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men who are bank 
officers will find this book of excep- 
tional value both as a source of inform- 
ation and also as one to recommend to 
the management of their bank. 

“Practical Bank Credit,” as its name 
implies, covers the general subject of 
credit operations as they affect bank 
management. The small bank which 


does not deem it necessary to have a 
separate credit department will find 
this book a well of information on how 
‘ bank credits should be handled. The 
larger banks having a definite credit 
division will also find this book a valu- 
able handbook. 







PICK TEN TOUGH 
LONG-OVERDUE ACCOUNTS 
and watch POSTAL TELEGRAPH collect ’em! 










SE Postal Telegrams to col- 
lect those old accounts. 





They click as often as 95 times 
out of 100! Because there's an 
urgency, an immediacy, a 
dramatic quality about them 
other collection methods lack. 









Just call ‘Postal Telegraph''"—then watch results! Swittl 

“ap message gets to the right party, gets read, gets ACTION! 
or information about this and other ways of speeding 
results, call the Postal Telegraph manager in your district. 





Postal Telegraph 
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It is, in short, one of those “How 
To Do” books written by people of 
long experience after extensive re- 
search. Mr. Foulke is manager of the 
Analytical Report Department of 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., and has writ- 
ten a number of other books on busi- 
ness subjects. Mr. Prochnow is As- 
sistant Vice-President of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago. The material 
used in “Practical Bank Credit” was 
obtained from a large number of promi- 
nent bankers in all sections of the 
country. Just a glance at the table of 
contents gives a very good picture of 
the broad coverage of this new book. 
Part I deals with a Bank Credit De- 
partment; Part II has four chapters 
on Sources of Credit Information; 
Part III has extensive coverage on the 
general subject Interpretation of Finan- 
cial Statements; Part IV handles the 
subject “Making the Loan” in eight 
extensive chapters. The last division 
in the book presents a question and an- 
swer description of how bank loans are 
made and what sort of credit informa- 
tion is generally deemed necessary for 
intelligent credit analysis. 

During the past twenty years or so 
there have been several comprehensive, 
thorough books written on the general 
broad subject of credit. Until the pub- 
lication of PRACTICAL BANK 
CREDIT there had never been a vol- 
ume written on this one more refined 
division of credit. Not only is this so, 
but the current volume of bank credit 
on this specialized division is somewhat 
longer, with 690 pages, and has more 
numerous practical illustrations than 
any existing book on the more genera! 
broad subject of credit. 

Although the book was written pri- 
marily for bankers, it was also written 
from the viewpoint that it would be 
helpful to treasurers and comptrollers 
of corporations who take care of bank 
contacts and to accountants handling 
large and small concerns throughout 
the country. 

The book might well be studied by 
corporation and finance officers as it 
gives an adequate picture of the kind 
of information a modern banker re- 
quires. However, “Practical Bank 
Credit,” as its name implies, was de- 
signed especially for the use of bankers, 
in which field it should supply a long 
felt need. 

This book is one of the first to 
cover credit methods and practices in a 
definite field. Perhaps this marks 4 
trend in the literature of the credit 
profession. 
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Wageand Hour Laws 
r~ Fin United States 


of (Contd from P. 20) injunctive process 





Tite against violators, the Act permits em- 
usi- ployees to sue their employers for 
As- double the amount of their unpaid mini- 
N a- mum wages or their unpaid overtime 
rial compensation, together with reasonable 
was attorney's fees. Few suits of this 
mi- kind have been instituted to date, 


the since the Act has not yet been effective 
» of for a period long enough to create a 
of substantial accumulation of unpaid 


ok, minimum wages and overtime. But 
De- the threat to employers, particularly 
ters from labor unions, can hardly be exag- 
on: gerated. 

the The Drive for New State Wage and 
- Hour Laws 

cht It has been estimated that the Fed- 
sion eral Wage and Hour Act covers ap- 
an proximately 11,000,000 workers dur- 
are ing the first year of its operation. But 
ma- broad as its application is, the Act can- 
for not affect employees of local establish- 


ments that manufacture, sell or other- 
wise handle goods for consumption 
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nized the impossibility of reaching the 
employees of most retail establishments 
by specifically exempting them from 
the provisions of the Act. With forty- 
four state legisiatures meeting in regu- 
lar session during 1939, the New Deal, 
Labor and other proponents of wage 
and hour regulation joined forces in 
a drive for the enactment of additional 
state wage and hour laws to cover the 
employees of local businesses. 

At the Fifth National Conference 
on Labor Legislation held in Novem- 


ber, 1938, the representative of forty- 
two states adopted a suggested draft 
for state wage and hours laws, pat- 
terned after the Federal Act, together 
with a resolution asking state legisla- 
tures to extend the benefits provided by 
the Fair Labor Standards Act to all 
types of employees, either by amend- 
ment to existing statutes or by new 
legislation. The model bill provides an 
eight-hour per day standard as well as 
a limitation upon weekly hours, the 
exact number of which, as well as the 











All-around Protection 


The hedgehog leaves no part of himself unprotected when, rolling 
himself into a ball, he thrusts his spines in every direction. 


And the wise insurance buyer leaves no part of his business un- 
protected. He makes certain that it is adequately guarded against 
financial loss with sound casualty insurance and bonding coverage 
such as provided by Standard of Detroit. 


Standard protection, backed by 55 years of experience, is available 
for your firm’s security through your local Standard agent. He will 
gladly measure your hazards and prescribe needed coverage. 


STANDARD ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
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minimum hourly rates of pay, being left to the discretion 
of the state legislatures. There is the usual provision for 
the payment of time-and-one-half for overtime, but this 
requirement applies to all hours worked beyond the daily 
as well as the weekly hours quota. Exemption is made 
for persons engaged in a bona fide executive or pro- 
fessional capacity, as is the case in the Federal Act. But 
there are no exemptions for employees engaged in a local 
retailing capacity or in any retail or service establish- 
ment. Even “outside salesmen” are included in the gen- 
eral coverage. The only respect in which the model bill 
can be considered more lenient than the Federal Act is the 
former’s provision for the payment of overtime at merely 
the regular rate during extraordinary emergencies. 


To date, this drive for state wage and hour laws has 
met with little success. One or more bills—either in the 
form of the model bill or otherwise—have been intro- 
duced into almost all of the forty-four legislatures. Five 
states have passed new laws revising their wage and hour 
statues in minor respects. Connecticut alone has taken a 
major step in extending its minimum wage law to cover 
men as well as women and children, thus becoming the 
only state that now attempts to regulate the wages of 
male employees generally. Although a number of states 
have adopted legislation for the cooperation of their re- 
spective labor departments in the enforcement of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, or for the study of the advisability 
of enacting laws on the model of the Federal Act, no 
state has as yet enacted any legislation approximating the 
model bill. Perhaps the reluctance of the legislators to 
pass such laws may be partially explained by the pro- 
longed depression, the public’s diminishing sympathy with 
the activities of labor and the New Deal, and the recent 
growth of Republican strength in politics. Whatever the 
reasons may be, the great majority of the 1939 Legis- 
latures have already adjourned, and it is not too early to 
pronounce the wage and hour drive a dismal failure. 


Apart from these proofs that the battle for wage and 
hour regulation has not yet been won on the political 
front, there is also ample evidence that the judicial oppo- 
sition to such legislation is far from conquered. ‘The 
Federal Supreme Court has given ground on the “free- 
dom of contract” principle until it can no longer be re- 
garded as a serious obstacle in the path of wage and hour 
laws. But a majority of recent State Court decisions 
involving such legislation have demonstrated with sur- 
prising uniformity that other constitutional objections may 
readily be found in laws of this kind. One of the chief 
grounds for invalidating such laws is that by reason of 
their arbitrary exemptions they amount to class or special 
legislation in violation of state constitutions, or deny “equal 
protection” guaranteed by the Fourteenth Amendment 
and the Constitutions of many of the States. Although 
classifications may be made in the application and opera- 
tion of a law, they must be reasonable, not arbitrary, and 
must rest upon some ground of difference having a fair 
and substantial relation to the object of the legislation, so 
that all persons similarly situated shall be treated alike. 
Modern legislative procedure, subject as it is to the lobby- 
ing efforts of special groups and to compromise and 
“trading” between legislators in behalf of their constitu- 
encies, makes the resultant legislation peculiarly vul- 
nerable to this constitutional objection. Thus, a recent 
maximum hours statute of South Carolina purported to 
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L. J. Bradford, Former 
National Vice President Dies 
Word received from Cincinnati just as the Sep- 
tember issue was ready to go to press announces 
the death of L. J. Bradford, former National Vice 


President and executive of the Lunkenheimer Com- 


pany. He was elected a National Vice President at 
the Richmond Convention in 1936, re-elected at the 
Chicago Convention in °37, and also at the San 
Francisco Convention in ’38. Ill health required 
that he give up all outside activity during the past 
two years. 





regulate the workhours of employees in brick and tile 
works, but not in saw mills and planing mills. The hours 
of employees of independent restaurants were regulated, 
while eating places connected with hotels were exempted. 
Further exemptions were provided for restaurants and 
public eating places in communities of less than 3,000 
persons, for mercantile establishments in communities of 
a population of less than 2,500, and for manufacturing 
and mercantile establishments in rural areas. When this 
statute came before the State Supreme Court last March, 
it was held unconstitutional as a denial of “equal pro- 
tection” as well as of freedom of contract.(*®) What 
constitutes a reasonable classification is of course a contro- 
versial issue in most instances—a mere matter of opinion 
—to be decided one way or the other according to the 
leanings of the particular court. 

The Parrish case and its probable extensions by the 
United States Supreme Court will by no means result in 
a blanket approval of wage and hour legislation by the 
State courts. Other grounds for the invalidation of such 
laws are available to courts which do not feel disposed to 
perpetuate the regulation of the wages and hours within 
their respective jurisdictions. In the last analysis, the full 
acceptance of wage and hour laws, by the courts as well 
as the Legislatures, will probably depend upon whether 
or not legislation of this type proves to be successful in 
the attainment of its broad economic and social objectives. 


% Gasque, Inc. et al. v. Nates, etc. 2S. E. (2d) 36 (1939). 


Syracuse Plans Golf 
Meet on September 12 


Syracuse :—The Syracuse Association of Credit Men 
will launch its fall activities September 12 with its 
annual golf tournament at the Bellevue Country 
Club. Following the golf play, an excellent dinner 
will be served, and old acquaintances renewed. ‘This 
party is strictly informal and a cordial invitation is hereby 
extended to all out of town Associations. 

To insure local and neighboring Associations of a full 
and inspiring season, the Program Committee has acquired 
guest speakers for the fall season headed by Hon. Harold 
G. Hoffman, former Governor of New Jersey, a speaker 
of rare ability and humor; Gerald Wendt, Director of 
Science and Education, New York World’s Fair, and 
author of “Science for the World of Tomorrow”; Dr. 
Peter F. Drucker, noted economist, financial correspond- 
ent, author and lecturer; and Herbert Agar, Associate 
Editor of the Louisville: (Ky.) “Courier-Journal,” his- 
torian and Pulitzer Prize: Winner. 
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Is Forty a Dead-Line in Credit Work? 


By Charles A. Colton, Boston, Former National Director N. A. C. M. 


dency Ex-Governor Al Smith fre- 

quently used the phrase, ““Well— 

let’s look at the record.” We may 
do the same in seeking our answer to 
the question in the above heading, and 
among the records is “Creditalk”’ issued 
by the Wichita Association of the 
N. A. C. M. which presents pretty 
conclusive evidence that there are busi- 
ness leaders at 60 and more, to say 
nothing of 40. 

Seventeen of the presidents of twen- 
ty-eight gilt-edge corporations of the 
United States are in the sixties, four 
are in the seventies, two in the eighties, 
and five in the fifties. Fifteen receive 
annual compensation exceeding $100,- 
000 a year. The smallest compensation 
reported is $48,750, and the largest is 
$308,816. 

The youngest man in the group is 
W. S. Gifford, President of the Amer- 
ican Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, the largest of these corporations, 
who is 53. 

With four exceptions, these corpo- 
rations paid dividends throughout the 
depression years, while we can think of 
many, headed by young “go getters” 
that didn’t pay any dividends at all 
during the same period, and may not 
pay any for a long time to come. 

Now—what does this mean? 

To management it indicated that for 
executives “life begins at Forty,” and 
that they are in their prime at 60. 

And life can begin at seventy—even 


- In his 1928 campaign for the Presi- 
u 


eighty—as witnessed by Mrs. Charles | 


B. Knox, active head of the Knox Gel- 
atine Company, who, also, raises rare 
orchids and engages in active philan- 
thropy. Her age—just a mere 81. 
Ida Tarbell at 81 is now completing 
her History of Business. Gertrude 
Atherton at 77 has recently added to 
her already long list of novels. And 
Edith Wharton, at 72, was the re- 
cipient of the gold medal of the Na- 
tional Institute of Arts and Sciences. 
So much for the distaff side, the so- 
called “weaker sex” and their accom- 
plishments. 

Paderewski still “packs ’em in” at 
77. The president of General Electric 
heads a pretty active organization at 
82, while General Harbord “carries 
on” after going through a war which 
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took a heavy toll of the young people. 
Wasn't it said on the Ford hour some 
time ago “that our older people are 
getting younger all the time,” and 
many of us have known people who 
were “old” in their thought, manner 
and outlook in their thirties. It can be 
shown that in reality age begins when- 


ever anybody gives up an active interest 
in living—never learns anything more 
—and just simply “waits”. 

While the mind does not deteriorate 
with age, there can be a lack of “push” 
which is often mistaken for deteriora- 
tion when as a matter of fact it may 
be sheer mental laziness or indifference. 


mp 


The exercise of good judgment 






is always a vital factor in pre- 
venting loss. However, judgment 
alone can never dispel uncer- 
tainty—that’s the job for insur- 
ance. When your policies are in 
Fireman’s Fund or a company of 
its Group you have a right to feel 
secure. With $41,000,000 assets 
and $23,800,000 policyholders’ 


surplus, Fireman’s Fund alone 


STRENGTH 


has paid out over a quarter of 


PERMANENCE 


a billion in claims since 1863. 


STABILITY 


Ask your Home-Town agent. 


IREMAN'SS FUND GROU 


FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 
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All that is best in Southern 
California revolves 
around The Town House 

establishes it as 
‘America’s Finest Hotel.”’ 
Yet tariff is in keeping 
with today’s economical 
Home of the 


trend .. 


Famous Zebra Room. 
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Wilshire Boulevard 


LOS ANGELES 





At a meeting held in New York in 
February, Dr. Irving Lorge of Co- 
lumbia is reported to have said that the 
Army Alpha test of intelligence which 
gave first place to “21” did not con- 
sider many material facts about older 
persons and their viewpoint. Mature 
minds may work more slowly than at 
21, yet with no real loss in power. Test 
scores are often lowered by remoteness 
from school attendance. 

Motives for mental work may be 
different in the age classification, and 
much longer studies of mental ability 
are necessary before the question of 
aging brains can finally, if ever, be 
settled. Despite the “21” theory it is 
the belief of many engaged in this type 
of research that mental power may be 
highest from 40 to 44, and it may be 
almost as good between 55 and 59. 

Therefore it would seem as if mere 
age, in and of itself, is not so all-im- 
portant after all. And in the credit 
field the factors of experience, back- 
ground, intelligence and knowledge, are 
more important and fundamental than 
in any other branch of business activity. 

Nothing can ever take the place of 
that sense or intuition if you want to 
call it which is acquired by credit de- 
partment experience and supplemented 
by Credit Institute studies. That con- 
cern is both fortunate and well advised 
in encouraging continuity and expe- 
rience in its Credit Department regard- 
less of age. 

The National Forty Plus Associa- 
tion, Inc., has been incorporated in Bos- 
ton for the purpose of combating For- 
tyfobia on a countrywide basis as well 
as serving as a central clearing house 
for positions in any and all parts of 
the United States. 

While each local chapter has its own 
bylaws, committees, and organization, 
and endeavors to suit its work to the 
conditions prevailing in its own locality 
it is essential that the requirements of 
the National Association be followed 
so far as possible in order that unity 
of purpose and general operations may 
be assured. 

Forty Plus of New England is prob- 
ably the best known and widely copied 
of the local chapters, with its radio 
broadcasts heard in Java, Australia, 
England, South Africa, Canada, and 
many other parts of the world. 

Established in Boston in July of last 
year, its purposes are: to secure per- 
manent employment for its members by 
their own cooperative effort; to com- 
bat by all available means any employ- 
ment prejudice which may exist by 





reason of age alone; to encourage, in- 
spire and otherwise assist men of over 
forty to rehabilitate themselves, to edu- 
cate the public generally and employers 
specifically to the economic value of 
mature experience and sound knowl- 
edge. Newspapers, radio stations, mag- 
azines have been generous and in- 
terested and have cooperated in every 
possible way. Needless to say that the 
results have been highly satisfactory; 
over three hundred positions have been 
shown to be available in the Boston dis. 
trict alone. 

The success of Forty Plus has stimu- 
lated other age groups, and some of the 
young people are following similar 
plans. Women over forty have been 
making inquiry about the possibility of 
women’s organizations, so that the 
work is growing rapidly. 

Forty Plus of New England has the 
usual officers except that there is no 
treasurer. There are no fees or dues 
whatever, so that there would be no 
need of such an officer. Prospective 
members fill out application blanks 
showing a complete record of their 
business activity in chronological order 
and the remuneration received in each 
position. And in order that the stan- 
dards may be kept high it is expected 
that the applicant shall have received 
at least $4000 per year for some reason- 
able period. In some parts of the 
country the standard has to be set 
somewhat lower by reason of local con- 
ditions but it is the intention to have 
the standards as high as possible. 

If the application blank . indicates 
that the applicant’s record is up to the 
Forty Plus standard, he is invited to ap- 
pear before the Membership Commit- 
tee which then decides on the member- 
ship classification to which he should 
be assigned. Active members are re- 
quired to attend the Friday evening 
meetings and unless excused from at- 
tendance three absences is a forfeiture 
of membership. Affliate members are 
sometimes invited to attend, but both 
classes of members are required to ac- 
cept assignments for work either in the 
office for one or two days each week, 
or interviewing prospective employers. 

As might well be expected a large 
number of the applicants are men who 
have had office experience as account- 
ants, office managers, personnel direc- 
tors, treasurers or assistants, clerks of 
corporations, but many have been suc- 
cessful salesmen in almost every line of 
business activity, others have been in- 
dustrial and construction engineers, 
with experience (Continued on p. 44) 
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Have You Benefited 
a 

By Policy Changes 
(Cont'd from P. 10) by month as the 
work progresses. Of course the time 
element also enters in, and on a month- 
ly adjustment basis, the final cost might 
be less than 55%. 

Under the broad fire insurance form 
available on superior constructed risks, 
it is now permissible to insure per- 
sonal property, other than motor ve- 
hicles of officers and employees, not 
exceeding $500.00 for any one person. 

Mineral oil in tanks, which includes 
coal tar and its derivatives, can now be 
insured for three years at 2%4 annuals, 
whereas previously, it could be insured 
only for one week at a time. 

Relative to use and occupancy insur- 
ance or business interruption coverage, 
as it is now termed, and which, as a 
form of insurance, was explained in 
detail in these columns recently, the 
Gross Earnings Form has now been 
introduced, a radical change. It is 
available on mercantile risks only and 
is a one item form covering reductions 
in gross earnings, less charges and other 
expenses which need not continue. The 
policyholder may select his own co- 
insurance percentage from 50% up—in 
other words, he can insure 50%, 60%, 
70%, 80%, 90% or 100% of his 
gross earnings—‘‘total net sales, less 
cost of merchandise sold, plus other 
earnings derived from the operation of 
the business.” 

These major changes described are 
important in their relation to the pro- 
tection of credit and again point out 
the importance of having insurance re- 
sponsibilities centralized with those 
competent and informed as to every 
step in the evolution of fire and other 
forms of insurance. There have been 
many other minor changes such as the 
“reporting” form for oil dealers, having 
been changed from monthly adjust- 
ments to an annual adjustmént. The 
Unearned Premium Insurance Endorse- 
ment which “insures a fire insurance 
Premium,” is now commonly available. 
The Electrical Exemption Clause now 
includes the words “including wiring” 
and the rule governing rents insurance 
has been altered to permit the limiting 
of the coverage to any portion of the 
building. These changes are bound to 
Continue and would suggest to the 
Credit Manager and insurance buyer 
that regular conferences be held with 
their agents and brokers in order to 
keep all coverage up to date. 
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Course on Exporting 
starts October 2nd 


Eight Lectures and Discussions 
on Export Problem 


Export executives and their juniors 
= and all interested in foreign trade 
Mu will welcome the announcement 
that eight lectures and round table 
discussions on export work have been 
scheduled for this Fall under the joint 
sponsorship of the Export Managers 
Club of New York and our own 
Foreign Credit Exchange Bureau, in 
cooperation with the Education De- 
partment of the National Association 
of Credit Men. Present plans con- 
template lectures and conferences for 
the evenings of October 2nd and 23rd, 
November 6th and 20th, December 
11th, January 8th and 29th, with the 
final lecture scheduled February 20th. 
All sessions will take place at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York, from 6:15 
P.M. to9 P.M. 

Each of the eight lectures comprising 
the course will deal with a separate 
angle of exporting problems. Each 
lecture session will close with a ques- 
tion and answer period. 

Subjects for the course include such 
fundamentals as—The Organization of 
the Foreign Department, Its Operation 
—Sales Organizations at Home and 
Abroad—Ascertaining Sales Possibili- 
ties and Organizing Sales Plans—Ex- 
port Sales Promotion — Shipping & 
Documentation—Governmental Influ- 
ence on Foreign Trade—Credit In- 
struments — Terms of Sale — Foreign 
Credits & Collections — Legal Ques- 
tions Applying to Foreign Trade. 

This Foreign Trade Course will be 
operated on a cost basis and the tuition 
fee for attendance at the entire series 
of lectures will be $12.00. This fee 
also entitles the student to a mimeo- 
graphed copy of each lecture and the 


discussion following it. Similar mimeo- | 
graphed copies of the minutes of each | 


session will be available to those located 
outside a twenty mile radius of New 
York City at $8.00 for the entire series 
of lectures. 

Literature describing the course in 
detail will be available soon and will 
be sent to all interested. Registration, 
or orders for mimeographed copies of 
minutes or requests for further infor- 
mation on the course should be ad- 
dressed to Mr. Kenneth H. Campbell, 
Manager, Foreign Credit Interchange 
Bureau, One Park Avenue, New York, 
NY. 
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Your Financial 
Structure Is Not 


--Your Insurance Pro- 
tection is adequate to 


protect your assets 


New insurance contracts, 
changed clauses, broader 
protections, changes in 
your plant, and many 
other factors necessitate 
constant vigilance if your 
insurance protection is to 
be up to the minute. 


Your local Northern 
Assurance Agent can 
keep your insurance up- 
to-date. He will make 
certain that you have 
complete and adequate 
protection at lowest cost. 


Northern Assurance 
Agents represent a 
company which has con- 
ducted a world-wide in- 
surance business for the 
past 103 years. It cele- 
brates this year its 85th 
year in the United States. 
We will supply you with 
the name of your nearest 
Northern Assurance 
Agent upon request. 


NORTHERN 


ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 
135 William St., New York 
Chicago 


San Francisco 


. FIRE 
a INSURANCE 
ia AND 
ALLIED 
LINES 


Ask anywhere in the World what repu- 
tation the Northern of London bears. 
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Is 40 Deadline in 
Credit Management ? 


(Cont'd. from page 42) gathered from 
every part of the globe, well able to 
tell interesting and fascinating stories 
of foreign adventure. 

Many say that they “can do any- 
thing” but of course this cannot be 
fully true, and the Marketing Com- 
mittee is confronted with the task of 
picking out the man best qualified to 
fill the requirements of the prospective 
employers. With such a number of 
high grade men to pick and choose from 
only those qualified by experience, edu- 
cation and personality are sent out to 
apply for the positions, which are not 
always in the Boston district and may 
be in Hartford, Portland or New 
York. 

During March two employers who 
had availed themselves of Forty Plus 
material sent voluntary letters to the 
Club, expressing their appreciation 
of the men who had been sent to them. 
One of them stated that he was sorry 
he could not employ all three of the 
men sent, but only one place was open. 

The number of placements has been 
high, and some of the personnel agen- 
cies, even the Commonwealth itself, 
have called on the Forty Plus of New 
England to furnish men for special 
positions. When a member secures a 
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position he automatically becomes a 
member of the alumni, but he invari- 
ably retains his interest in the Club. 
Many of them testify to that sustained 
interest in a financial way and some 
have been in the position of being able 
to employ other members. 

The canvassing of employers for 
positions brings out many interesting 
and revealing human reactions. Many 
owners of businesses and executives say 
that they “have often wondered just 
what they would do if there were 
changes in their own business—which 
can come about so rapidly in these 
days,” and they had passed the forty 
mark. The reception accorded Forty 
Plus representatives has been sympa- 
thetic and considerate from the very 
start and many employers want every 
possible detail about the Club and its 
methods of operation. 

And the voluminous correspondence 
which comes into the Forty Plus head- 
quarters proves conclusively that con- 
ditions and problems similar to those 
in Boston, New England and New 
York exist generally throughout the 
country. It is encouraging to note a 
whole-hearted determination to solve 
them in one way or another, in accord- 
ance with the best of American tradi- 
tions, but they do insist that handicaps 
based only on age must be eliminated 
in the business world. 








It is an interesting experiment, 
packed full of human interest and jp. 
dividual problems, but which will be 
of tremendous aid in solving America’s 
unemployment and allied questions. |; 
presents a sociological plan which cap 
well be used on a national or on a local 
basis, and it is a hopeful sign that thog 
over forty are now organized to wage, 
campaign against the idea that there is 
can, or should be, any mental handicap 
by reason of mere passing of the years, 
can be saved. 


NeicHBor: “And what is the reason 
for house cleaning so early this 
year?” 
Mrs. Grasit: “My two sons are due 
to arrive home on Saturday.” 
NEIGHBOR: “On Saturday; why | 
thought both were sent to jail about 
six months ago for periods of a year 
each for bankruptcy rackets.” 
Mrs. Grasit: “That’s right, but they 
both got time off for good behavior.” 
NEIGHBOR: “Now isn’t that wonder 
ful. You should be proud to be the 
mother of such fine behaving sons.” 


In the last four years 170 bills to 
regulate distribution have been intro- 
duced in Congress.—“National Gro- 
cers Bulletin.” 


It’s always fair weather when good fellows get together, and proof of that is contained in these two photographs. The one above is the annual 
summer outing and clambake of the Providence Association of Credit Men. 


The one below is the annual outing and picnic of the Cincinnati 
Association of Credit Men. 


Both were well attended and greatly enjoyed 
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The business thermometer: 


Analysis of figures by Marketing Research Division, U. S. Dept. of Commerce 


Wholesaling up $600,000,000 
in first seven months 


Estimates of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce place the 
\ytotal dollar volume of service 
wholesale trade in the United 
States during the first seven months of 
this year at approximately $11,200,- 
000,000, an increase of about $600,- 
000,000 from the 1938 figure of 
$10,600,000,000. On a_ percentage 
basis, sales were up almost 6 percent 
for the first seven months. ‘The sim- 
ilarity between wholesale trade and 
manufacturers’ sales is evidenced by 
the fact that July sales performance is 
almost identical with that of the first 
six months for wholesalers as well as 
manufacturers. 
After declining slowly but steadily 
since the end of March the cost value 


of wholesale inventories showed a 
slight increase during July. Reports 
indicate that the level of inventories 
rose about 2 percent during the month, 
This change brought the inventory 
level to approximately the same point 
as at the end of July 1938. It should 
be remembered that in comparing cur- 
rent inventories with last July we are 
taking as a basis of comparison a month 
which was at the end point of the 
cleaning up process engaged in by 
wholesalers during the first half of last 
year. 


With wholesalers’ sales running at 
a somewhat faster rate than at this 
time last year it appears that mainte- 
nance of the favorable level of retail 
sales will be reflected through whole- 
sale commitments to the nation’s fac- 
tories, since no large stocks are present 


in wholesale channels to impede the 
progress of this movement. 


Manufacturers’ sales up 
13 percent in July 


Manufacturers’ sales in July main- 
tained the same margin over 1938—13 
percent—as they did during the first 
half year, as shown in the previous 
article in this series. 

Not only did the genera! picture of 
manufacturers’ sales remain approxi- 
mately the same in July, but the pat- 
tern set up during the first half of this 
year for individual industries was con- 
tinued. Firms producing durable goods 
recorded sales advances well above 
average. Manufacturers’ sales of iron 
and steel products for the month were 
41 percent above last year. Sales of 


All survey figures collected and compiled by U. S. Bureau of Census 
MANUFACTURERS’ sales and collections on accounts receivable, July 1939 





Dollar Sales 
h Number 
Industry Number hha 1989 — of firms 
of firms reporting July 
reporting credit 1939 
sales data 


Food and kindred products, total................ 
Confectionery. ............- Sains seemvekts see 
oer, — , and other grain mill products. . 

eat ing.... 
Distilled liquors... 
Malt liquors... .. 
Ns OMe ia gob vie tet oversee ei 
SU IO BUOUUOUB.. 0.5.05 ois ens sso eee 

Textiles and their products, ROG Gis ei oh Sak 
Clothing, men’s, except hats................. 
Clothing, women’s, except millinery.......... 
Other textile products..................... ; 

Forest products, total. . = 

niture 
Lumber, timber and other miscellaneous 
forest prod 

Paper and allied products, total.................. 

‘aper, writing, books, etc................. " 
Paper, boxes and other paper products..... . 
ad eins ca Sao 8 cose cssscesee <3 

Printing, publishing and allied industries... 

Chemicals and allied products, total............ 
Paints and varnishes....................----- 

harmaceuticals and proprietary medicines. . 
Other chemical products................. 

Petroleum.......... See eae 

en ae de oulne ess ee 

Leather and its products, total............. ace 

6s. c asiieas viess.visia « 5 iets 
Leather: tanned, curried, and finished... 
Other leather products................. os 

Stone, clay, and glass products.................. 

n and steel and their products, total........ 
Ee Fs ln. g ss cub ccaae bi eee’ 
Stoves, ranges, steam heating apparatus..... 
Other iron and steel products................ 

Non-ferrous metals and their products, total.... . . 

Jewelry and jewelers’ supplies. ............... 


ther non-ferrous metals. .................... 
hinery, not including transportation 
equipment, total 
lectrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies 


h : I 
Motor vehicle parts’ apparatus, and supplies... . 


















+ 3.2 
+ 3.6 
—15.5 
—1.4 
— 7.8 
+11.7 
— 2.8 
+ 8.7 : 
+12.1 . 
+33.9 —23.8 
+15.1 —25.7 
+15.3 —21.0 
+ 8.2 — 6.9 
+18.3 —10.8 
+11.9 —10.9 
+25.6 —10.6 
+ 9.5 — 7.3 
+ 2.1 + 1.6 
+12.8 — 9.0 
+ 6.3 — 7.4 
+ 5.8 —10.9 
+10.1 —12.8 
+12.8 —20.7 
+ 0.7 —12.8 
+10.3 — 8.6 
— 6.6 —1.1 
+ 4.6 — 9.7 
+13.3 + 4.4 
+17.7 +14.3 
— 1.0 —15.4 
+44.6 —11.2 
+17.9 — 9.6 
+41.0 — 7.2 
— 2.8 —12.6 
+17.3 + 0.7 
+47.4 — 7.3 
+22.4 —24.7 
+19.4 —36.7 
—13.9 


Collection Percentages* 





Total Accounts Receivable 








Percent change 
As of 
uly June July 1, 1939 from July 1, 
1 
July 1, | June 1, , 
1938 1939 ' | (00's) 














+ 5.9 —1.7 | $42,845 
—1.7 —14.1 5,689 
—13.1 — 4.0 3,111 
— 4.8 — 2.7 5,627 
+ 0.1 — 4.2 3,204 
+ 9.6 — 2.4 5,390 
+ 3.8 — 2.2 1,928 
+17.9 + 4.6 17,896 
+ 8.6 — 4.6 33,095 
+11.9 —18.8 7,356 
+ 2.8 —19.0 1,083 
+ 7.6 — 9.0 3,101 
+ 7.9 + 3.1 21,555 
+15.3 —1.1 6,017 
+16.9 —1.1 3,563 
+13.0 —1.1 
+ 7.8 + 0.8 
+ 0.6 — 2.7 
+10.6 + 1.8 
+ 5.6 + 0.4 
+ 3.3 — 5.7 
+ 9.3 — 3.6 
+ 8.9 — 5.1 
+11.7 — 2.0 
+ 9.1 — 2.6 
+ 0.3 — 2.6 
+27.3 + 1.0 
+13.5 — 4.7 
+14.5 — 8.7 
+ 8.2 +16.8 
+23.2 — 3.5 
+15.5 + 3.6 
+39.6 +10.7 
+32.2 + 4.5 
a + 2.7 
+43.2 +11.8 
+27.3 + 7.5 
+38.3 +15.6 
0.0 
+ 4.0 
+ 3.5 
+ 4.8 
+ 5.2 
+ 6.3 
+ ES 


* Collection percentages are obtained by dividing collections by accounts receivable for an identical group of firms. 
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motor vehicle parts and machinery ad- 


vanced 37 and 26 percent respectively. 
Processors of non-ferrous metals and 
their products, the other major durable 
goods group for which data are shown, 
reported sales up 22 percent from last 


Number ercent change 


Kind of Business of firms Taly 1080 freen 


em ois wk wip ans eee 
Chemicals (industrial) 
EES ee ares 
Clothing and furnishings, except shoes 
Shoes and other footwear 
a ns nhcenw ba 
Drugs and drug sundries## ...................... 
Without liquor department................... 
With liquor department.......... ; 
Ce wig wines 
ES STS EE SO ee re cere ee 
Dairy and poultry products. 
Fresh fruits and vegetables. 
Er oS i 8 Ui isos 
Furniture and house furnishings............. 
Groceries and foods, pomese farm mpremeste 
Meats and meat products. .. 
Se eh nat ces shins a> 
Wines and spirituous liquors. . 
Total hardware............... 
General hardware. 
Heavy hardware. . 
Industrial supplies*. ed 
Plumbing and heating supplies. . 
eR ata eeu cL we paleb sso Ox 6 
Optical goods. 
Lumber and building materials. a roe 
Machinery, equipment and supplies, except 
eee oa oe asbsskecsshnness 
Dental supply houses. .... 
Surgical equipment and supplies. 
Ee nS. caneus eu hwene ob ; 
Paper and its products vay 
TUNNIIN, cieinsis'sn est oso e'o' 
Tobacco and its products.... 
Leather and shoe findings........... 
Miscellaneous............... 


* This heading also includes distributors of mill, mine and steam supplies. 
# These Stock-Sales ratios are percentages obtained by dividing stocks by sales for an identical group of firms. 





Kind of Business 


Automotive supplies........ 
Chemicals (industrial). . 

Paints and varnishes. . 

Clothing and furnishings, except shoes.. 
ee and other footwear 


Drugs and drug sundries...... 
Without liquor Saperteneat, 
With liquor een. . 

Dry goods. ...... 

Electrical goods. . 

Dairy and poultry products. .. 

Fresh fruits and vegetables... 

Farm supplies............... 

Furniture and house furnishings.......... 

Groceries and foods, except farm tite 

Meats and meat products VE ope 


Wines and spirituous liquors. . 
Total hardware group...... 
General hardware. . 
Heavy hardware.. as 
Industrial supplies**. Oe 
ean and wating supplies 
Jewelry. . ; 
Optical goods. . , 
Lumber and building RS i he lea. 
Machinery, equipment and supplies, me electrical 
Dental supply houses... 
Surgical equipment and ‘supplies 
Ress huss ails shox > 
Paper and its products. . 
PIED, onan chon sess 
Tobacco and its products 
Leather and shoe findings 
Miscellaneous... ......... 


* Collection percentages are obtained by dividing the collections by accounts receivable for an identical group of firms. 
** This heading also includes distributors of mill, mine and steam supplies. 


It was these groups that led the 
six months advance and which now 
enter the second half of 1939 main- 
taining the lead in relative improve- 


Manufacturers of consumer goods 
generally reported sales increases over 


ercent c 
July 1939 from 
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— Insufficient data to show _fapapately. 
## Total Sales, including liquors, wines, etc. 


WHOLESALERS’ accounts receivable and collections, July 1939 


Collection Percentages* Total Accounts Receivable 


Percent change 
July 1, 1939 from 
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last July, although not of the magni. 
tude of the durable goods industries, 
Manufacturers of the important food 
and kindred products industry reported 
a sales increase of 3 percent while 
petroleum refiners registered a decline 
of 7 percent. 


WHOLESALERS’ sales and inventories, July 1939 


End of Month Inventories (Cost) Stock-Sales Ratio# 








As of July 
1, 1939 
(000’s) 


$3,536 
1,144 
3,459 
2,824 
8,370 
3,046 
8,437 
5,759 
2,678 
20,702 
25,946 
856 
1,065 
385 
5,333 
41,051 
6,835 
85 
2,295 
49,038 
33,182 
1,689 
6,985 
7,182 
3,874 
77 


4,200 
2,751 

157 
1,443 
2,940 
6,799 
2,249 
8,154 

510 
3,419 


So 


$220,980 
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East North Central...... 








Geographic Division 
Kind of Business 


i Winns sabes s4acks heehee nan ston 


IID od voce os 04 5000.50 eens 
Fresh fruits and vegetables................... 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. ... 
IIIS. Scio Lit hue'ncee v4neese ceed 


NE Soke ce icdsassesnceeses 
Tobacco and its products..................... 
SN Od cn da tcess ded coh cst ensestne 


DRORIOIITO III 5g 5.5 0.0.0 cece cc ces sccven 
Clothing and furnishings, except shoes....... 
Shoes and other footwear...................-. 
Drugs (without liquor department)........... 
Fresh fruits and vegetables................... 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. ... 
Meats and meat products 

General hardware........... 

Heavy hardware............. : 
Industrial supplies*. . ee i 
Plumbing and heating supplies............... 
I ati ila Salad gee ten cede eho h 55,00 bp <044 
Lumber and building materials........... — 
Machinery, eqpt. & supplies, except electrical 
Paper and its products............seseceeeees 
Tobacco and its products.................... 
NEI oi oo oon cove co seenscvn 
Chemicals (industrial)....................--. 
Clothing and furnishings, except shoes....... 
Drugs (without liquor department)......... 
Re hata bach «gx si oro a'siea's'ss'sd'a's 
IN oo a ee pavivaeeps ; 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. ... 
Meats and meat products.................0555 
General hardware................... 
Industrial supplies*........... autor Gear 
Plumbing and heating supplies.............. 
Eee pao nada cides usetwa is west eos ee 
Machinery, eqpt. & supplies, except electrical 
ees tesenns Se es aa Canna oe aq eeRee 
‘aper and its products..................... 
Toews and its products... 


West North Central........ 


Automotive supplies.................. ; 
pe (without liquor department).......... 
ae iain Ss ee aidecveeewarie ose : 
Ne pein cdaevicnaane esw nt 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. . 
CE I ood ivan es cen es ceeds vseuwss 
Heavy hardware... SRS ee Sateen ak 
Industrial supplies. . . 
GIES ine (plcti «ka spss pA aN ed 
Machinery, eqpt. & supplies, except electrical 
aveer NEE, Soc ncdcccetssnetasiced 
Tobacco and its products................... 

Sowmhlh RAGED... x.05ncvcesceess got cept ae 
Automotive —— ee Nets ba co ha al 
Drugs (without liquor department).......... 
NORE Sore , 
eee Ea een 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. ... 
Meats and meat products..................... 
SiS anlen <isxccs ov «odes 
Industrial supplies®..................202005- 
Plumbing and heating supplies............. 
SR a ee eso bs eek ese 0.8 ; 
Se ane Sees... --+---- Possaoe- 
Tobacco and its products..................... 

MN I ooo inc 5 ore veo canes beseensen 
Dry goods....... ; 

SN no ss wweu kisiew ha athomeaa's 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. ... 
EEE ERI OLE 
Paper and its products...................... 
Tobacco and its products............... 

West South Central................... 
Dee, a ee 
Drugs (without Siquor department).......... 
isi ablareidieg Se ife sp RIE ec Rae 
Electrical goods. ..... ot ; se se 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. ... 
CE DIES goo <a snc vincccescecondccsccs 
Machinery, eqpt. & supplies, except electrical 
Tobacco and its products..................... 

WNDU des 5 005 Cha weds os eh % Clas 9's ay 
Automotive supplies. .... ea wea 
Drugs (without liquor department)......... 
noua eaux oaee'nd oss 
in 5 iinc'n'e als bueseweses 
Fresh fruits and vegetables................ 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. 
Meats and meat products.................... 
CN I a o-cc cisine-n'e'$.n ocdcedpae es 
Tobacco and its products......... 

WRN casas cdcuoucaseos ses’ 

Automotive supplies. . ee? 
Shoes and other footwear... .. 


ry goods.... 

SSL AE PC 
Groceries and foods, except farm products. ... 
Meats and meat products..................... 
General hardware................ 

Industrial supplies*............... 

Plumbing and heating supplies. ... 

Lumber and building materials. . . 

Paper and its products....................... 
Tobacco and its products......... 





* This heading also includes distributors of mill, mine and steam supplies. 


— Insufficient data to show separately. 
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1,184 
1,228 


866 


1,814 
5,861 
34,702 


343 
149 
989 


4,582 
1,183 
1,348 


30,794 


818 


# These Stock-Sales ratios are percentages obtained by dividing stocks by sales for an identical group of firms 


End of Month Inventories (Cost) 
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Stock-Sales Ratio# 
July July June 
1939 1938 1939 
138 160 130 
134 149 138 
279 382 266 
149 155 134 
301 349 297 
388 458 186 
370 385 306 
138 142 135 
347 403 289 
14 22 17 
113 117 ill 
37 40 38 
354 381 291 
262 329 235 
202 245 196 
157 195 140 
752 620 468 
94 127 86 
339 276 245 
175 170 154 
51 50 51 
172 191 153 
267 311 248 
59 82 56 
139 154 134 
323 361 235 
122 140 102 
137 148 131 
40 36 47 
279 306 244 
246 371 241 
240 295 246 
602 639 458 
123 188 93 
282 387 269 
159 184 146 
47 48 47 
188 199 188 
249 327 237 
257 257 231 
278 314 257 
113 120 99 
180 178 153 
258 283 290 
194 183 213 
913 665 458 
181 212 150 
76 7 74 
163 182 147 
252 278 209 
217 241 217 
372 429 267 
114 133 97 
149 150 136 
386 424 312 
212 286 204 
157 192 149 
226 255 198 
48 57 48 
202 225 174 
370 370 278 
118 156 101 
139 142 126 
276 328 227 
212 219 196 
186 200 174 
400 370 327 
96 112 97 
150 138 135 
301 350 259 
471 681 450 
170 179 157 
225 345 241 
102 116 113 
161 152 139 
61 60 57° 
243 307 245 
175 185 167 
267 264 250 
311 394 283 
383 459 351 
135 153 134 
122 121 117 
357 391 322 
235 218 212 
151 163 120 
131 137 123 
371 413 351 
75 74 77 


WHOLESALERS’ sales and inventories, by geographic divisions, July, 1939 










WHOLESALERS’ accounts receivable and collections, by geographic regions, July 1939 


Kind of Business and Region 


New England............. 
Electrical goods 
Groceries and foods, except farm products 
General hardware.... riee ak 
Industrial supplies**.............. 
Plumbing and heating supplies. . 
Paper and its prod 
Tobacco and its products. . 

Middle Atlantic 
Automotive supplies... . 
Paints and varnishes......................-. = 
Clothing and furnishings, except shoes......... 
Shoes and other footwear 
Drugs (without liquo 
Dry goods ; 
Electrical goods 
Furniture and house furnishings 
Groceries and foods, except farm products 
Meats and meat products. 
General hardware.... ‘ 
Heavy hardware.............. 
Industrial supplies** 
Plumbing and heating supplies 
Jewelry 
Lumber and building materials. 
Machinery, equipment and supp 
eer and its products 
Tobacco and its products 

East North Central 
Automotive supplies.... 
Paints and varnishes 
Clothing and furnishings, except shoes. .. 
Drugs (without liquor department) 
Dry goods. eh ie 
Rs keen voisken ens : 
Fresh fruits and vegetables.............. : 
Groceries and foods, except farm products 
Meats and meat produrts. ... 
General hardware.... 
Industrial supplies** 
Plumbing and heating supplies 
Jewelry 
Lumber and building materials... 
Surgical equipment and supplies 


ee and its products. 
Tobacco and its products................ 
West North Contral... ..........0ccccceees- ; 
Automotive supplies 
Clothing and furnishings, except shoes... 
og... eee 
Electrical goods 
Fresh fruits and vegetables............. 
Furniture and house furnishings. 
Groceries and foods, except farm products 
General hardware...... ; : 
Heavy hardware 
Industrial supplies** 3 
Plumbing and heating supplies 
| eae , 
Tobacco and its products. . 
South Atlantic 
Automotive supplies. 
Drugs (without liquor department) 
Dry goo 
Electrical goods 
Fresh fruits and vegetables 
Groceries and foods, except farm products 
General hardware.............. 
Industrial supplies** y 
Plumbing and heating supplies 
Fe r and its products... 
obacco and its products 
East South Central 
Electrical goods. 
Groceries and foods, except farm products 
General hardware.... ... 
Industrial supplies** 
West South Central... .. 
Automotive supplies 
Drugs (with liquor department) 
Dry g 
Electrical goods 
Groceries and foods, except farm products 
General hardware . 
Machinery, equipment and supplies, except electrical 
Tobacco and its products. ... 
Mountain 
Automotive supplies 
Electrical goods. 
Groceries and foods, except farm products 
General hardware....... 


Automotive supplies.... .. 

Shoes and other footwear 

Dry goods. BO tas 2a 
SE Rn cs es cknosvavesees ; 
Dairy and poultry products 

Furniture and house furnishings 
Groceries and foods, except farm products 
Meats and meat products 

Wines and spirituous liquors............ 

General hardware............. 

Industrial supplies** 

Plumbing and heating supplies 

Lumber and building materials 

Machinery, equipment and supplies, except electrical 


Surgical equipment and supplies. . 
Paper and its products 


Total Accounts Receivable 


Jor tk c ' 
y 1, 1939 from As of July 
1, 1939 


™ BD 
Naess 
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_ 
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40 
110 108 


* Collection percentages are obtained by dividing the collections by accounts receivable f. i i 8 
** This heading also includes distributors of mill, mine and steam sup’ preprbnehndenensrnmrsnauaie 


STATES COMPRISING REGIONS: New England—(Co 


plies. 


nn., Me., Mass., N. H., R. I.. Vt.): Mi i .J., N. Y.. Pa.): North Central—(Tll., Ind., Mich., 
Ohio, Wise.); West North Central—(lowa, Kans., Minn., Mo., Nebr., N S eouth Adlenthe Dol DG. Man Gas Ma. N. Car, 


Fast South Central—(Ala., Ky., Miss., Tenn.); West South Ce 


Pacific—(Cal., Ore., Wash.). 


. Dak., 8. Dak.): South Atlantie—(Del., D. C., Fla., Ga., Md., N. Car., S. Car., Va., W. Va.); 
ntral—(Ark., La., Okla., Texas): Gpestste-tiele. Colo., Idaho, Mont., Nev., N. Mex., Utah, Wyo.): 





